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WE COME TO BURY BOSTON* 


KATHARINE SIMONDS 


OSTON had once a certain greatness. There was nobility 
in her passion for learning, in her devotion to causes, how- 
ever unpopular, in her intolerance of injustice. For at least two 
hundred years, she bred great men. Some of them stayed at 
home; some with her blessing went out and stamped on new- 
er lands the patterns she had taught them; some—and perhaps 
they were the greatest—rebelled against her, and ran away, and 
sought the things that were not part of their rich inheritance, 
though, seeking them with the energy, the determination, the 
clarity of mind, the impatience with sham or compromise that 
remained an inheritance they could not disavow, they were 
recognized wherever they went as her true sons. 

She was long in dying and to those who knew her she seemed 
greatly changed. Even in youth, she had suffered many losses. 
Her graces had departed with the Tories, her grace abounding 
with Roger Williams, though it was briefly renewed by Chan- 
ning. At the end, little was left except her unattractive quali- 
ties; she was arrogant and rude, and reactionary, and blunt 
and cold and inhospitable; though she continued to set other 
people right, she was lax about her own household; and several 
of the convictions which she maintained to her deathbed with 
unabated fervor were as manifestly absurd and antiquated as 
her clothes. 

Her obituary notices were many, befitting one who was 
once great, and one who had relished funerals. The shrunken 
family went on living in the old house, on an income smaller 
but still considerable. They were not young either, and of 

* From the list of recent books about Boston, four have been selected as the 
point of departure for this essay: The Proper Bostonians, by Cleveland Amory 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1947); When I Was a Boy in Boston, by 
Charles Angoff, with illustrations by Samuel Gilbert (New York: Beechhurst 
Press, Inc., 1947); The Boston Book, by Esther Forbes, with photographs by 
Arthur Griffin (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1947); and Invitation to 


Boston, by Agnes Claire Lyons, with photographs by Samuel Chamberlain (New 
York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1947). 
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course they had been brought up in the tradition of her im- 
portance. They read her death notices with great interest and, 
since they had her dry sense of humor, they were as amused by 
the floweriness of some as they were offended by the note of con- 
tempt in others. 

But as time went on—fifty years, eighty years? it is hard to re- 
member when she was first pronounced dead—even the sur- 
vivors thought it strange how the obituaries continued. They 
were more and more varied. Van Wyck Brooks’s was like that 
of a shy young admirer, who had often been invited to tea, and 
therefore was loving and diligent with paste pot and scissors. 
George Santayana wrote in mellow reminiscence, like an old 
beau; Lucius Beebe, like an indulged nephew. Some had a 
deep bitterness, as of a rejected and misunderstood child, like 
Henry Adams, or as of a betrayed fellow-revolutionary, like 
John Dos Passos; while others, like John Marquand, and Nan- 
cy Hale, and Louis Bromfield and Helen Howe, sounded the 
slightly waspish note of those unable to get along with a moth- 
er-in-law. 

Still younger generations of writers grew up, and for them, 
too, the glorious youth and middle age, the inglorious old age, 
the village pettiness, the cosmic comprehension, the hard 
strength, the feeble gentility, the pretensions, the understate- 
ments, the riches, the barrenness, the timidity, the ruthlessness, 
the eccentricity, the conformity, the complacency, of Boston 
continued to be a major theme, at which everyone must try his 
hand. But though the emphasis varied, and the anecdotes were 
not always identical, it was curious how uniform was the pat- 
tern of the conclusions. What began to emerge was a legend, 
which successive writers refined without re-examining; the 
bibliographies and the footnotes had become so extensive that 
observation was obscured. Few bothered to look and see if 
breath had indeed left the body; few seemed to wonder if the 
legend itself had not been based on a misconception. 


Extraordinary, indeed, is the list of books that have been 
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written about Boston and the Boston character within the last 
twenty years! Early Autumn, The Last Puritan, The Late 
George Apley, Wickford Point, The Flowering of New Eng- 
land, Indian Summer, The Prodigal Women, We Happy Few, 
Paul Revere, Boston and the Boston Legend, Yankee from 
Olympus, and Boston Adventure, to name only the ones that 
come readily to mind. Still more extraordinary, however, is the 
fact that almost every one of these books was a national best- 
seller. 

What other American city could claim any record approach- 
ing this one? And yet, since all agreed that Boston was dead or 
moribund, why should so many writers bother to explain Bos- 
ton, so many publishers publish what they wrote, and so many 
readers want to read their books? 

Let us examine a new collection of books about Boston. All 
four are written by people who know Boston well; what as- 
pects have they chosen as likely to interest the rest of the coun- 
try? Mr. Amory’s book is concerned with the Boston legend, 
which is in his bones, since he is what Lucius Beebe was the 
first to call ‘‘a Proper Bostonian.” Here is the Boston of the 
water side of Beacon Street, the western and southern slopes of 
Beacon Hill, the right suburbs, where lives that small aris- 
tocracy of blood and wealth and education, some of whose 
foundations were laid in the Puritan Commonwealth, but 
most in nineteenth-century trade; those born to the purple 
panes. 

This Boston of tradition is also the theme of Miss Lyons’ 
and Miss Forbes’s guidebooks, written to help the visitor—the 
school teacher from Indiana, the Chicagoan on his way to a 
vacation on the Cape, the new Big Rich from Houston, the 
Grange members from Kansas. Miss Lyons’ chatty, amusing 
and well-documented guide takes her reader from shrine to 
shrine, presenting not only the large facts of history but also its 
oddities, and especially the oddities of those nineteenth-centu- 
ry Proper Bostonians who have been called ‘the east wind 
made flesh.’’ Miss Forbes, as might be expected of the historian 
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of Paul Revere, is more particularly interested in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Boston; her book is less a guide than an 
essay; deeper, better written than Miss Lyons’ book: Boston 
recollected in tranquillity. The finished and lovely photo- 
graphs with which Samuel Chamberlain illustrates Miss Ly- 
ons’ book show for the most part a city inhabited only by the 
ghosts of the great dead: posed in its Sunday best, it is free of 
the untidy living. 

But in the photographs by Arthur Griffin which appear in 
Miss Forbes’s book, a different Boston emerges. Here are the 
familiar landmarks of traditional Boston: the brick shrines to 
liberty, the brownstone monuments to domestic comfort and 
security, the granite temples to business and finance. But they 
are seen as parts of a city not dead but living; a city of people 
sweating and shirt-sleeved and haggling over barrows in the 
summer, miserably bent against the east wind in the winter. 
Even Sam Adams—‘‘statesman fearless and incorruptible” —be- 
comes less static when Mr. Griffin shows him with a pigeon 
cocked over one eye. Not only lives, but heights and spaces and 
winds combine to suggest a living city and not a quaint mu- 
seum. 

Citizen of this living city, child of a Boston unmentioned in 
the legend, is Charles Angoff. Like Mr. Amory, he was a boy in 
Boston; a Russian Jewish immigrant, he is part of the life that 
swarms in Mr. Griffin’s pictures, unseen by the Proper Bos- 
tonian. Though it is true that the Angoffs are poor and newly 
arrived, they come of an intellectual tradition at least as old as 
the Amorys’, and in some ways identical. Mr. Angoff’s ances- 
tors played a great part in shaping the Amorys a long time ago, 
giving them their “Christian” names, their phraseology, and 
much of their religion and philosophy. Moreover, like many 
a Proper Bostonian, Mr. Angoff had a great grandfather who 
was eccentric, independent, longlived, famous for good works, 
and a faddist in matters of dress and health. 

Also, Mr. Angoff lived within the framework of the Amorys’ 
Boston, learning its mythology at schools named “Bowdoin” 
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or “Peter Faneuil.” To him, the Proper Bostonian is a tradi- 
tion as exciting as the Red Sox or Honey Fitz; he and a friend 
attended something they described as ‘“‘a very exclusive club 
that all the Boston Brahmins belong to.” And though their 
club house was a certain park bench, and they were the only 
members, the talk there was possibly as lively and intellectual- 
ly stimulating as that at a certain Park Street club. And he sub- 
scribes to the Bostonian conviction that Harvard is the best of 
all universities, and regrets that his poverty prevented him 
from going there. 

But to the casual visitor, Boston today would seem to be ob- 
viously composed of more Angoffs than Amorys. A city of two 
million inhabitants, where one may eat or go to church in a 
dozen languages, a great seaport, a loose and thoroughly famil- 
iar collection of subways, sailors’ dives, honkytonks, depart- 
ment stores, and students—how can it be represented by the 
strange little group of legend? One could walk the streets 
for days without meeting the Saltoncabots of Frank Dahl's 
cartoons—the tart elderly women in Queen Mary hats, their 
angular and acid daughters, their sanctimonious and snooping 
husbands. 

Even in 1909, it seemed to Robert Grant that this group of 
legend had ceased to be representative of contemporary Bos- 
ton. Of the Proper Bostonian hero of The Chippendales, Hen- 
ry Sumner, he said, 


Already the social type for which he stands is waning fast before the 
pressure of foreign and visible forces. Let whoever doubts this face 
Boston from the region of the west when the setting sun transfigures 
the landscape of the Back Bay fens, and ponder. On what does the 
eye linger? On the commanding dome of the Christian Science 
temple, on the Saracenic top of the Hebrew Synagogue, on the 
official roof of the Roman Catholic see. Beyond this vanguard of 
conflicting old world doctrines, reincarnated on New England soil, 
lies an already cosmopolitan city, proud of its traditions and its 
glory. Richer than ever in the fruits of its industry and thrift, seeth- 
ing—still seething—with all the problems of the universe, will it 
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hold its distinction as a moulder of thought and a quickener of con- 
science when Henry and his like slumber with the mastodon and 
the buffalo? That is for posterity to answer. 


Forty years later, the Henry Sumners are even less represent- 
ative of their own city; but still they have no inclination to join 
the buffalo and the mastodon. They may be recessive, but they 
are still breeding true. Unlike most other American aristocra- 
cies, they retain their vigor. Three generations does not see the 
Proper Bostonian from shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve; he may de- 
velop marked eccentricities, a fondness for digitated socks, 
an anxiety about germs on door-handles, a fanatical Canutism 
against vivisection or birth control or accurate transcription of 
the facts of love. But the very same person is more than likely to 
retain his ancestors’ talent for business, for medicine, for law. 
He may even become a leader in new fields—discover a planet, 
popularize modern poetry, pioneer in abstract thought, in soci- 
ology, in atomic energy. The pattern admits of putterers but 
not of fritterers. There are Boston black sheep; the Boston 
spendthrift is almost unknown. There has even been an access 
of political energy among Proper Bostonians, furnishing Mas- 
sachusetts with a governor and two senators from the small 
ranks of Boston aristocracy. 

There are, then, two Bostons, the old and the new, and both 
are alive. Since the newer Boston does not partake of the legend 
and is in no way unique, we may disregard it in considering 
the Boston legend, and sticking to our last Puritans, try to de- 
cide what it is about them that has so captured and maintained 
the interest of the rest of the country. 

It cannot be merely that Boston is an old aristocracy; 
Charleston, Baltimore, Virginia, Philadelphia are old aris- 
tocracies, too, with all of those graces and charms which are 
supposed to adorn an aristocracy, and which are so conspicu- 
ously absent in Boston. It is not that Boston is rich, because 
there are other rich cities, and many in which the signs and 
amenities of riches are far more visible than in Boston. 
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Since it is not riches and not graces, and certainly not glam- 
our or romance, what can it be that gives the rest of the country 
a nostalgia for Boston? There is nothing else except Boston's 
apparent security. Over and over again, the writers about Bos- 
ton stress its security—and its complacency and arrogance 
which are security run to seed. 

In her best-selling Boston Adventure, Jean Stafford writes 
of the Granary Burying-ground: 


The sparse and lowly graves of the harsh garden testified to the 
city’s conviction of its rightness and its adamant resistance to 
change. 


And Nancy Hale, in her popular The Prodigal Women, de- 
scribes a group of Bostonians: 


They were drinking their tea, smoking; invulnerable, untouched, 
untouchable. Armies could fling themselves against such people as 
these, and when they fell back, the people would be unscarred; un- 
impressed, drinking their tea. 


It seemed to Leda that at a word from these people the nations of 
the world fell down in hopeless subjugation: the negroes, the Ethi- 
opians, the Italians, the Southerners—what were any of these jerry- 
built people against the calm and imperturbable Bostonians? Peo- 
ple said that Boston was a joke, an exhausted backwash from the 
past; but the people of it would never be defeated because they 
were not paying any attention. 


Newly uneasy, insecure, doubting, distrusting, fearing, the 
rest of America turns to Boston as a symbol of security. Boston 
may look dull, anachronistic, absurd, but it looks solid. 

The country is right in thinking Boston is secure, but com- 
pletely wrong in thinking it solid. What they take to be rock 
is quicksand—doubt, skepticism, distrust, despair. Boston long 
ago accepted the insecurity that all America feels now; accepted 
it, allowed for it, compensated for it, and kept on going. The 
Bostonian’s distrust begins with self-distrust. If there is any: 
thing that one Bostonian, one New Englander, knows about 
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every other, it is precisely his insecurity, his disbelief, his 
doubt, his self-distrust. 

Henry Adams, who was one of the greatest of them, wrote to 
Henry James, who was another: 


The painful truth is that all of my New England generation were 
in actual fact only one mind and nature; the individual was a facet 
of Boston. We knew each other to the last nervous centre, and 
feared each other’s knowledge. . . . 


Type bourgeois-bostonien! . ..God knows that we knew our want 
of knowledge! the self-distrust' become introspection—nervous self- 
consciousness—irtritable dislike of America, and antipathy to Bos- 
ton. 


It was this Henry Adams who was celebrated among people 
who did not know him for his harsh and arrogant complacency. 

From self-distrust, the New Englander goes on to distrust of 
everything. Of such nihilism Brooks Adams was the most elo- 
quent and most sweeping exponent: 


If we gaze upon the heavens, we discern immeasurable spaces 
sprinkled with globules of matter, to which our earth seems to 
be more or less akin, but all plunging, apparently, both furiously 
and aimlessly, from out of an infinite past to an equally immeasur- 
able future. 


Whence this material mass comes, or what its wild flight por- 
tends, we neither know, nor could we, probably, comprehend, 
even were its secret divulged to us by a superior intelligence, al- 
ways conceding that there be such an intelligence, or any secret to 
disclose. 


Nothing could be more Bostonian than this statement; its 
nihilism, and the hesitancy to assert which accompanies its 
assertions. 

On this doubt of self, of the world, of the universe, Boston 
is founded. This insecurity, carried as far as human imagina- 
tion can go,and accepted, is the secret of New England strength. 
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For if you admit, again with Brooks Adams, “chaos as being 
the probable core of the universe” then it becomes your des- 
perate concern to evolve order out of it “if ever we are to cope 
with violence, fraud, crime, war and general brutality.” You 
cannot wait for God’s plan to work itself out if you do not be- 
lieve in a God or a plan; you have to draw up your own battle- 
lines, and impose your own purpose—small and irrelevant 
though you know it to be—on what you can isolate of the ran- 
dom. While you can, where you can, you must preserve what 
you cherish. 

Thus it was said of Oliver Alden, Santayana’s “Last Puri- 
tan,” that in order to escape chaos, “without imposing any fic- 
tions or any false hopes upon mankind, he would have been 
capable of imposing no matter what regimen upon us by force.” 

Boston draws narrow lines, cultivates a small garden, con- 
serves rather than revolutionizes—and is called timid and un- 
imaginative. But the Boston mind has ranged so far beyond 
the flaming boundaries of thé known world that it understands 
that all boundaries are arbitrary—acknowledging the cold air 
of outer space, and a non-anthropomorphic universe, it weaves 
around itself the comforting little chrysalis of known faces, 
known places, known purposes. 

The Adamses erected despair into a system—‘‘Conservative 
Christian Anarchy” was Henry’s name for it. They gave them- 
selves a kind of comfort by the eloquence and grandeur with 
which they announced to the world its approaching dissolu- 
tion along the lines they had charted. The rest of the country 
admired them, but in large measure disregarded them as over- 
intellectualized Jules Vernes, prophets of a doom which might 
never come, impressive phenomena but separate from any 
main current. But on the contrary they were expressing ideas 
common to many of their generation, and consonant with the 
steady current of New England thought. 

In late nineteenth-century Boston, in particular, there were 
many who felt so unhappy in this climate of doubt, self-distrust 
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and despair that they tried to escape to strange foreign coun- 
tries and strange foreign religions; but most of them found 
only a more flowery nihilism. George Santayana’s Peter Alden 
was in many ways their prototype: 


That very tedium, that hunger for something less disconsolate, 
which had driven him to such places, drove him away from 
them. . . . Their own curious tenets and practices, after the ro- 
mance of novelty had worn off, he found unspeakably tiresome 
and foolish, except one only, which rendered all further religion 
and philosophy superfluous: namely that there is no power save 
Unsearchable Power, and that what will be, will be. 


Most distinguished and most beloved of such seekers was 
William Sturgis Bigelow. Motherless child of a great doctor, 
grandson of another, he studied medicine but never practised 
it. Like so many of his Boston contemporaries, he became a 
wanderer. He went to Japan; he became a Buddhist; he re- 
turned with the collection of Japanese art which is now once 
more to be seen in the Fine Arts Museum. He combined a pas- 
sion for Nirvana with a lifelong devotion to a European opera 
singer; worldly wit and brilliance and elegance with a scorn 
for the Wheel of Life to which the worldly are bound. He 
wrote Buddhism and Immortality without ever losing a mortal 
and Yankee taste in electric trains. When he died, his old friend 
Bishop Lawrence presided at his funeral, as he had requested. 
But it was confidently said that the Bishop knew that within 
the coffin to which in full Episcopal regalia he gave honor, 
his friend’s body lay in the full regalia of a Buddhist priest. 
And some time later, as the three queens came for the dying 
King Arthur, two Japanese priests appeared, and carried 
Sturgis Bigelow’s body back to Japan, where it is now en- 
shrined, in the security of a Nirvana still older, still more com- 
plete than that which Boston has been able to accept. 

Ordinary Bostonians feel doubt, insecurity and distrust as 
much as these extraordinary ones, but more tacitly, and they 
take less dramatic measures against them. Some build large 
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families into walls, stabilizing and protective, however illu- 
sory. Of them, Henry Adams wrote: 


Boston’s purpose in life is to breed and to educate. The parent lives 
for his children; the child, when educated himself, becomes a par- 
ent or becomes an educator, or is both. But no further result is ever 
reached. Just as at twenty the parent reproduces himself in a child, 
so the teacher reproduces himself in his scholar. But neither as 
child nor as scholar does the new generation do more than devote 
itself to becoming in its turn parent and teacher. Nothing ever 
comes of it all. ... When a society has reached this point, it acquires 
a self-complacency which is wildly exasperating. My fingers itch to 
puncture it—to do something which will sting it into impropriety. 


But the heart of this “‘self-complacency” is anguish, the tragic 
and futile wish to shelter the child against the shelterless uni- 
verse that awaits him. In this triple tutelage, in the cradle of 
his race, in the city familiar since his infancy, under the eyes 
of parents as long-lived as they are anxious, the adolescence 
of the Bostonian is prolonged. Thus, in the strong mold, with 
the strong example, it often happens—the phrase is Robert 
Grant’s—that “the virtues of the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generations.” 

Intermarriage is another gesture of insecurity, another wall 
against the accepted cold horror of doubt. Jean Stafford 


discovered a Bostonian general principle; namely that everyone 
was related to everyone else, or if blood kinship did not obtain, 
something else almost as binding did; people had gone to dancing 
school together or their fathers had been law-partners or their 
mothers had been Red Cross nurses in the same village in France. 


In this warm little world, so Oliver Alden was taught, 


You may almost escape the scramble outside, the low boasts, the 
ugly language, the aggressive commonness of modern life, and its 
idiotic pleasures; you may smilingly disregard the press and the 
pulpit and the professors, not opposing them, since they are part 
of the extant system, and may be useful, but passing them by in 
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your own mind. This is a dark age for the spirit, an age of secret 
preparation. We mustn’t expect our people to understand their 
own predicament for decades, perhaps for centuries. 


Some Bostonians hedge against doubt by avarice, by making 
a virtue of spending only the income of their income. Others 
dedicate their energies to good works. Many of Henry James's 
characters were like these last; for instance, Miss Birdseye in 
The Bostonians, who 


belonged to every league that had been founded for almost any 
purpose whatever. She knew less about her fellow creatures, if 
possible, after fifty years of humanitarian zeal, than on the day 
she had gone into the field to testify against the iniquity of most 
arrangements. . .. She looked as if she had spent all her life on plat- 
forms. 


Such another was Mrs. Farrinder: 


the ends she labored for were to give the ballot to every woman 
in the country and to take the flowing bow] from every man. 


From The Bostonians to The Proper Bostonians, ladies like 
these have appeared in the books about Boston. Yet today, you 
may still see them coming out of brass-plated doorways on that 
upper slope of Mt. Vernon Street where organized virtue has 
been substituted for the organized vice which once gave it the 
name of Mt. Whoredom. For the most part, their revolution- 
ary zeal has been directed to foreign rather than domestic re- 
form: not until the Curleys began physically to uproot the 
bricks of West Cedar Street did the Proper Bostonian lady- 
crusaders unite in any effective opposition to municipal cor- 
ruption. 

Boston is still the largest charity city in the country, with 
the Proper Bostonians making the largest contributions and 
maintaining the directorships of the most important charities. 
But on the whole their favorite charities—the ones with the 
grandiloquent names, like the Massachusetts Humane Soci- 
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ety, the Home for Little Wanderers, the Watch and Ward So- 
ciety, are of a sort to mend the fences which protect Boston 
rather than to shake down and remake the structure of an un- 
equal social order, which, you remember, “‘is part of the extant 
system and may be useful.” 

How did Boston and its Proper Bostonians arrive at this odd 
state of mind? How has it persisted so long in the face of factors 
which have modified the rest of the country? 

Its core is the product of coincidence heaped on historic co- 
incidence to such a point that it has come to look like an obe- 
lisk of purpose. The founders of Boston broke away from one 
ecclesiastical authority in England and came to this country to 
establish another. In a very short time the new authority was 
at least as rigid as the old. William Blaxton, the original settler, 
as he moved out, declared with a characteristic Bostonian dry- 
ness and rudeness: “He had left England because he did not 
like the Lord Bishops and he was leaving now because he did 
not like the Lord Brethren.” 

In those who remained, the impulse toward freedom of 
thought worked under the menaces of loss of civil rights, tor- 
ture, death, and hell, but it kept on working. Dissidents of dis- 
sent, and protestants of the Protestant religion, born into an 
age of doubt, they doubted first damnation without representa- 
tion, and then taxation without representation. Their first re- 
volt led to the secularization of government, the second to en- 
franchisement from England. In many Proper Bostonians to- 
day, it would lead to secession—if only the Irish were willing. 
It has led to a kind of mental secession: from the naif opti- 
misms, and the equally naif panics of the rest of America. 

From the first, Boston provided itself with the greatest weap- 
on of doubt—education. Its leaders were all men of education, 
even scholars; and six years after they had reached this wilder- 
ness, they founded Harvard. Boston has always believed in 
Harvard; has built it up as a stable trust, a major beneficiary 
under Boston wills. If Lawrence Lowell contributed enor- 
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mously to its physical and financial security by persuading 
Harkness to endow it, he also made another characteristically 
Bostonian contribution; he founded with his own money the 
Society of Fellows, a self-perpetuating body of the intellectual 
elect, free of any restrictions or demands, free to learn, to con- 
clude, to explore, to challenge, and to undermine. 

The accidents of climate have combined with the accidents 
of history to shape the apparent unceasing purpose of Boston. 
Toynbee ascribes Massachusetts’ “position in the intellectual 
sphere and to some extent in the industrial and commercial 
sphere as well” to “the severity of the physical challenge pre- 
sented by the harsh climate and stony soil.”” But one cannot 
even be sure of harshness in the New England climate, of the 
fierce cold of its winters and the fierce heat of its summers, since 
heat in December and snow in June are matters of record. 
Like the spiritual, the physical climate is one of doubt and un- 
certainties. 

Throughout all its history, Boston has been the capital of 
New England, a true capital, political, financial, industrial, ed- 
ucational, literary, defined, stunted, by-passed, preserved-but 
not served by the great highways of the Hudson and the St. 
Lawrence. New England is geographically as well as philo- 
sophically centripetal. Boston has been a city for a long time, a 
great city for many years, but never a world city. Though it is 
a great port, though immigrants from all over the world have 
not ceased to stream in to it, its cultural tradition so far has 
proved stronger than any that have invaded it; unlike New 
York and San Francisco, which are civilized cities, Boston re- 
mains a city of superstition. Its development has been regional, 
inward, philosophic. Its people come from somewhere—from a 
city, from a state, from a region; they have a center and a 
hearth. They have a cult, they have shrines, they have a form, 
they have outward security. They are sheltered by the limita- 
tions which their history and their climate and their soil have 
set upon them; they are additionally sheltered by the limita- 
tions they have set upon themselves. And of this earth, this 
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realm, this New England, Boston is the center and the symbol. 

Founded on a belief on a doubt of authority in a land of 
fragile and capricious beauty and petty and persistent discom- 
fort, in a climate of hope deferred, Boston's obelisk of purpose 
stands supported by an infinity of conflicting tensions, seeming 
so strong because it yields to all. 

“It is,” said Robert Grant, “the hotbed of every fad in crea- 
tion and the most conservative place under the sun.”” Apparent- 
ly unmoved, it sways a little in the winds of all doctrines—and 
how many winds and how many doctrines have blown over it! 
Bounded by the Mystic and the Muddy, it still remains clear, 
matter-of-fact, precise. 

Typewriter ribbons are worn to dust in explanation of the 
paradox, and the legend to which each writer adds. Best-seller 
after best-seller plods over the well-trodden footnotes, obscur- 
ing their true direction. Over and over again the novelists and 
and historians repeat that Boston is dead; and still the mummy 
rolls a bright and watchful eye. Still out of the camphor closet 
come people of national or even world importance; still char- 
acters from this dusty charade in which people play at being 
their own ancestors have a contemporary usefulness compar- 
able to theirs. Again and again the new generation in the dy- 
nasty, the new number in the series, proves able to fill the old 
function: Adamses turn up in Washington; Lodges in Con- 
gress; Saltonstalls as lawmakers; Bradfords as governors; War- 
rens as doctors; Lowells as poets. 

In a world growing ever more weak from want of certainty 
and security, Boston as a symbol of both continues to be an 
idol. Americans come to worship there each according to his 
nature, with blows and blandishments, tears and laughter, love 
and loathing, admiration and scorn, and Boston, guyed up by 
its conflicts, moved by all, is moved by none. Boston has seen 
panics before this; Boston has never believed in the Great 
American Myth, and will not be shaken if it fails; Boston never 
confused education, opportunity, and freedom with democra- 
cy, and long ago abandoned the hope of human perfectibility, 
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which briefly aroused it in the early nineteenth century. Built 
on known quicksands, prepared for eventual dissolution, un- 
alarmed, unsurprised, strong because of her accepted weak- 
nesses, certain because of her accepted doubts, unterrified be- 
cause of her accepted terrors, there she stands, there she still 
stands. 











THE GENESIS OF “THANATOPSIS” 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, II 


HE date of William Cullen Bryant’s marriage to Frances 

Fairchild, “Fairest of the Rural Maids,” has been errone- 
ously reported by his biographers as June 11, 1821. It is high 
time that this error, as well as others more fundamental to an 
intelligent estimate of Bryant’s life and work, be corrected. 
For in January, 1822, the young couple became the parents of 
a daughter. This unfortunate mistake in dating has been un- 
derlined ludicrously by the frequent publication, as an ex- 
ample of Yankee humor, of a letter from the bridegroom to 
his mother. In this he wrote: 


I hasten to send you the melancholy intelligence of what has 
lately happened to me. Early on the evening of the eleventh day 
of the present month I was at a neighboring house. . . . A gentle- 
man with a hooked nose then muttered certain cabalistical ex- 
pressions which I was too much frightened to remember, but I re- 
collect that at the conclusion I was given to understand that I was 
married to a young lady of the name of Frances Fairchild, whom I 
perceived standing by my side. . . . They trapped me before I was 
aware, and now I am married in spite of myself. 


The records of the town clerk in Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, show that the wedding took place on January 11, 1821. 
Equal confusion has existed over the date of the composition 
of ‘“Thanatopsis” since that poem was first published in the 
North American Review for September, 1817. The author 
contributed to this confusion, and in trying to draw a picture 
of artistic precosity his biographers have extended it. They 
have placed ‘“Thanatopsis” at the beginning instead of at the 
end of a series of inferior poems in which the genesis of the 
greater work can be traced. They have made it appear that a 
masterpiece was produced accidentally, and that the author 
afterwards returned to imitative experimentation. 
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Students of Bryant’s early life agree that he wrote “Thana- 
topsis” during the summer or fall of 1811 shortly after he had 
left Williams College to prepare for transfer to Yale, before he 
had reached his seventeenth birthday.* They see the inspira- 
tion of the poem in either a “fit of despair because his father 
could not send him to Yale College,’’* or the “horrible fear of 
death which pursued the boy Cullen.”* Yet we know that Bry- 
ant was still hoping to enter Yale in 1812,‘ and there is no evi- 
dence that he was brooding over death before the spring of 
1813. 

One writer suggests that while Bryant was reading the poems 
of Robert Blair, Beilby Porteus, and Henry Kirke White in 
1811, he decided to write an academic answer to the question, 
“How shall a man face death?’’* This theory stems from the 
final paragraph of an autobiographical fragment published as 
the first chapter of Godwin’s Biography. In this reminiscence 
written in his eighty-first year the poet was hazy about dates. 
The last datable reference is to his leaving Williams in May, 
1811, to prepare to enter the junior class at Yale. He went home 
and studied for several months, only to learn from his father 
that he must give up the idea of a full college course because 
of the expense. While he was studying he did experiments in 
chemistry, read botany and medicine, and devoured all the 
poetry he could find. Then, he adds: 


About this time my father brought home, I think from one of his 
visits to Boston, the “Remains of Henry Kirke White,” which had 


1 See Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant . . .(New York, 
1883), 1, 89, footnote; Tremaine McDowell, “Bryant's Practice in Composition 
and Revision,” PMLA, Lu (June, 1937), 481; Tremaine McDowell, William Cullen 
Bryant, Representative Selections . . .(New York, 1935), Xxv, 389-390. Bryant 
was born on November 3, 1794, at Cummington, Massachusetts. 

2 Cited by Willis F. Johnson in “Thanatopsis, Old and New,” North Amer- 
ican Review, ccxxiv (November, 1927), 572. 

8 PMLA, Lut, 487. 

4 See letter from Bryant to John Avery dated January g, 1812, in Tremaine 
McDowell, “William Cullen Bryant and Yale,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Ill 
(October, 1930), 709. 

5 Representative Selections, xxv. 
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been republished in this country. I read the poems with great eager- 
ness, and so often that I had committed several of them to memory, 
particularly the ode to the Rosemary. The melancholy tone which 
prevails in them deepened the interest with which I read them, 
for about that time I had, as young poets are apt to have, a liking 
for poetry of a querulous cast. I remember reading, at this time, 
that remarkable poem, Blair’s “Grave,” and dwelling with great 
pleasure upon its finer passages. I had the opportunity of compar- 
ing it with a poem on a kindred subject, also in blank verse, that 
of Bishop Porteus on “Death,” and of observing how much the verse 
of the obscure Scottish minister excelled in originality of thought 
and vigor of expression that of the English prelate. In my father’s 
library I found a small, thin volume of the miscellaneous poems of 
Southey, to which he had not called my attention, containing some 
of the finest of Southey’s shorter poems. I read it greedily. Cowper's 
poems had been in my hands from an early age, and I now passed 
from his shorter poems, which are generally mere rhymed prose, 
to his “Task,” the finer passages of which supplied a form of blank 
verse that captivated my admiration.*® 


Here, the fragment as published comes to an end, and were it 
necessary to rely wholly on this account it might not be un- 
reasonable to assume that the program of reading outlined 
here was completed in the summer of 1811 and that the poet, 
guided by the mood of “The Grave” and the metre of “The 
Task,” soon began to write ““Thanatopsis.” But we do not have 
here all of the evidence. In an extant manuscript there is an 
additional paragraph, in which Bryant wrote: 


I cannot say precisely whether the poem entitled Thanatopsis 
was written in 1811 or 1812, probably the latter—before I had com- 
pleted my eighteenth year. I find that I was at Cummington at that 
time, and that and the Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood were 
written about the same time. My father found these two poems at 
Cummington while I was living at Great Barrington, took them 
with him to Boston, and had them published in the North Amer- 
ican Review, then a magazine, in the year 1817. By some misunder- 


6 Godwin, I, 37. 
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standing it happened that the Thanatopsis was taken for my fa- 
ther’s till I afterward claimed it." 


In 1869 the poet had written to his friend and biographer, 
James Grant Wilson: “I am not certain that the poem entitled 
“Thanatopsis’ was not written a year earlier than you have 
made it; indeed, I am much inclined to think it was in my 
eighteenth year.”* Earlier he had told another friend: “It was 
written when I was seventeen or eighteen years old—I have not 
now at hand the memorandums which would enable me to be 
precise—and I believe it was composed in my solitary rambles 
in the woods.”* 

Since Bryant felt inclined to date the poem earlier as he 
grew older, we should look elsewhere for evidence offering a 
sounder basis for judgment. The manuscripts at Roslyn in- 
clude what seems to be the earliest assignment of a date. On a 
paper marked “Copy of a Memorandum found among Mr. 
Bryant’s Papers—Mrs. Bryant’s Handwriting,” are the entries: 


Thanatopsis. C[ummington]. 1813 
Chorus of Ghosts. 1812. . . .1° 


7 Quoted from the original manuscript at Roslyn, Long Island, with the con- 
sent of the Minna G. Goddard Estate and Mr. Conrad Goddard. Of further 
significance is Bryant's statement that these two poems were written at about 
the same time, for no critic has ever suggested that the “Inscription” was com- 
posed earlier than 1815 (see, for example, Godwin, 1, 142; The Poetical Works 
of William Cullen Bryant, edited by Parke Godwin, New York, 1883, 1, 24; 
Representative Selections, xliii, 7). Bryant’s comment that he was living at 
Great Barrington when his father found the poems suggests that they were not 
discovered until 1817, the year of their publication. (Bryant moved to Great 
Barrington from Plainfield in October, 1816. See Godwin, 1, 145.) This makes 
more sense than Godwin’s unsubstantiated statement: “While his son was yet 
at Bridgewater, [Dr. Bryant] had discovered the manuscripts of “Thanatopsis,’ 
the ‘Fragment,’ and a few other poems carefully hidden away in a desk.” (God- 
win, 1, 149.) Since Bryant left Bridgewater in August, 1815, we have previously 
had to assume that his statement, “My father found the fragment among some 
manuscripts which I had written several years before and left at Cummington,” 
meant that the poem was written several years before 1815, rather than before 
1817. (See letter to an unidentified correspondent quoted by Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, in “Bryant and The North American Review,” American Literature, 1, 
March, 1929, 15, note 11.) 

8 Bryant, and his Friends . . .(New York, 1886), 36, footnote. 

® Letter to S. N. Halliday dated March 15, 1855, quoted in Poetical Works, 1, 
329-330. 

10 The final entries on this memorandum record the composition of several 
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More significant than the dates is the clear indication that, long 
before his first public statement on the subject, Bryant had told 
his wife that ““A Chorus of Ghosts,” which is called “Chorus of 
Shades” in the manuscript, was composed before ““Thanatop- 
sis.” For the manuscript of “Chorus of Shades” is dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1814. 

By establishing a time sequence in which “A Chorus of 
Ghosts” antedates ““Thanatopsis” we see the whole period 
from 1811 to 1815, during which the poet grew from adoles- 
cence to maturity, take form. With the exception of ““Thana- 
topsis”’ itself, almost all the poems of this period exist in dated 
manuscripts, many of them never published. In these the poet 
reflects an emotional upheaval caused in turn by religious 
doubts, uneasy first love, and a real fear of death from disease. 
When we compare Bryant’s poems of this period with those of 
the British writers by whom they were patently inspired it 
seems probable that the course of reading outlined in the auto- 
biography was actually extended over two or three years. 

In December, 1811, Cullen went to nearby Worthington to 
study law in the home of Judge Samuel Howe. An examination 
of the poetry he wrote in 1812 makes it seem unlikely that he 
could have composed so mature a work as ‘““Thanatopsis” in the 
previous year. A month after reaching Worthington he played 
the shepherd’s pipe in a mode that would scarcely have done 
credit to a minor poet of the early eighteenth century: 


AD MUSAM 
So long neglectful of thy dues 
And absent from thy shrine so long, 
Say, wilt thou deign, Immortal Muse, 
Again to inspire thy votary’s song? . . .™ 


In March he gave further evidence that he had been thus far 





poems in 1820. It seems probable that Frances started the record at about the 
time of her marriage, discontinuing it when her husband's first collection of 
poems was published in September, 1821. 


1: MS dated January, 1812. Quoted in Godwin, 1, 103-104. 
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untouched by the Romantic influences which were soon to 
revolutionize and vitalize his writing: 


A warmer sun, a brighter day 

Announce the close of winter’s sway. . . . 
Yet still is heard along the way 

The merry beil of frequent sleigh 
Where the coy maiden guards with care 
Her blushes from the fresh March air 
Whose envious gale ‘tis said will paint 
The lily cheek with swarthy teint.'* 


On the Fourth of July he trumpeted against Napoleon in the 
same vein of childish patriotism that had inspired “The Em- 
bargo” four years earlier: 


No! by our Fathers’ ashes, 
And by their sacred cause, 

The Gaul shall never call us slaves, 
Shall never give us laws; 

Even let him from a swarming fleet 
Debark his veteran host, 

A living wall of patriot hearts 
Shall fence the frowning coast. . . .* 


In August his poetic horizon was still limited to the period 
antedating the early English Romantics: 


Let no rude sound be uttered nigh, 
Be heard no step profane, 

While tempered to the heaven-taught lyre 
I pour the sacred strain. . . ." 


At the time Bryant moved to Worthington, a bitter struggle 
was beginning between factions in the local Congregational 
Church, whose minister, Jonathan Pomeroy, opposed the new 


12 MS dated at Worthington, March, 1812. In his early manuscripts, par- 
ticularly, Bryant used little or no punctuation. 

18 The third of three stanzas quoted in Godwin, 1, 106-107. The New York 
Evening Post for June 13, 1878, has “An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1812,” in 
eight stanzas, of which this is number six. 

14 Roslyn MSS, Stanza One. See also Godwin, 1, 108-109. 
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Unitarian movement. Although Pomeroy condemned the “in- 
troduction of certain novelties technically called ‘New Meas- 
ures’ ” which he called “pernicious in their effects,” revivals 
were frequent and popular, and hundreds of young people 
were brought into the church to take sides in the controversy. 
At one time emotionalism shook the congregation so violently 
that when the progressive faction succeeded in having stoves 
installed in the church building, several ladies of the opposite 
party were overcome by heat on the first Sunday thereafter, al- 
though the stoves had not been lighted!** 

Into this agitated community, in the winter of 1812-1813, 
swept a scourge which cracked the surface of Cullen Bryant's 
imperturbability. On March 27, 1813, the poet described in a 
letter to John Avery the epidemic which had recently struck 
Worthington: 


... Astrange species of the typhus accompanied in most but not all 
cases with an infection of the lungs—whether symptomatic of the 
disease or arising from the sudden changes of the weather I cannot 
determine—has visited us with the most alarming ravages. Three 
or four die in a week nor does the disorder seem much to abate. 
It is the same fever that has swept off so many of our soldiers in the 
camp where it originated."* 


The parish records reveal that young men and women were 
particularly susceptible to this disease. While the death rate 
was at its peak in April, 1813, another tragedy shocked the 
little village. A young honeymooner from Boston named 
Chamberlain, stopping with his bride overnight at the Mills 
Hotel, shot himself the following morning." 

This unexplained suicide must have struck Bryant with 
bitter irony. He had just composed an epithalamion for a 
friend, Jacob Porter, who had been married in March. The 

15 [Rice, J. C.] History of the Town of Worthington (Springfield, 1874), 58-59, 
101-102. 


16 Quoted by McDowell, “William Cullen Bryant and Yale,” New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, III, 715. 

17 See Vital Records of Worthington, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850 (Bos- 
ton, 1911), 124. 
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poet’s shaky prayer was a challenge to life’s uncertainty in that 
unhealthy springtime: 


.- And wheresoe’r in life thy lot be cast, 
For life at best is bitterness and guile— 
Still may thy own Eliza cheer the waste, 
Soften its weary ruggedness the while, 
And gild thy dreams of peace, and make thy sorrows smile. . . ."* 


Three months later the bride died of the disease most dreaded 
by New England youth, tuberculosis, and Bryant tried to con- 
sole his friend in verse: 


Alas! When late for thee I twined, 

And thy lost love, the bridal wreath, 
I little thought so soon to bind 

The cypress round the urn of death.’® 


This unpublished poem seems to be the first Bryant wrote that 
is seriously concerned with death. Its tone and imagery are 
strongly influenced by Henry Kirke White, as we see by com- 
paring these opening lines with passages from White's “Writ- 
ten at the Grave of a Friend” and ““To the Herb Rosemary”: 


Yet here alone, unheeding time, I lie, 

And o’er my friend still pour the plaintive lay. 
Oh! ’tis not long since, George, with thee I woo’d 
The maid of musings by yon moaning wave... . 


Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, . . . 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow; 
And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy song; 


18 From “To a Friend on His Marriage,” first stanza, included in Representa- 
tive Selections, 349. This was first published at Cambridge in 1813, by Jacob 
Porter, in a pamphlet entitled To the Memory of Mrs. Betsy Porter. 

19 From the first stanza of an untitled poem in nine stanzas, Roslyn MSS, 
dated July, 1813. 
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And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death.” 


Equally suggestive is the parallel between White’s melancholy 
in “Written in the Prospect of Death” and Bryant’s wishful 
refutation of its hopelessness. White found no promise of be- 
ing remembered after death: 
... Yeta little, 
And the last fleeting particle will fall 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented. . . . 
... And it is hard 
To feel the hand of death arrest one’s steps, 
Throw a chill blight o’er all one’s budding hopes, 
And hurl one’s soul untimely to the shades, 
Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion.” 


Bryant, less personally moved, was able to offer a doubtful 
optimism: 
I cannot think when life retires 
From this frail pulse of doubt and fear 
The soul forgets its wonted fires 
And all it loved and cherished here. 
It soothes me to believe that still 
The spirits of each dear lost friend 
With forms of peace my dreams to fill 
And watch my lonely walks attend. 


He told us in his autobiography that he had committed several 
of White’s poems to memory, “particularly the ode to the Rose- 
mary.” If we recall, as well, his statement that when White's 
poems came to his attention he read them with greater inter- 
est because he already had “a liking for poetry of a querulous 
cast,” it seems probable that his reading of the “Graveyard” 
poets was begun in this epidemic year, 1813, rather than in 
1811. 


20 The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke White (Edinburgh, 1856), 165, 149-150. 
21 White, Poetical Works, 71-72. 
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In this first death poem Bryant foreshadowed the fear with 
which he later tormented himself until he worked out the 
stoical confidence of ““Thanatopsis.”” For the better part of a 
year this morbid concern was dormant. He wrote no more 
melancholy poetry until sometime before February, 1814, 
when in the “Chorus of Shades” he tried to calm his own dread 
of death. A fragment written about this time leads into the 
“Chorus of Shades” with such interlocking sense and imagery 
that it must have been intended as an introduction to the 
longer poem: 

Could I but know that when at length 
The bitterness of death I sip 

My last faint sighs of failing strength 
Would tremble on a Christian’s lip. 


Or were I sure, that then no more 
Might sense awake her watch to keep 
And all beyond that sable shore 
Were emptiness and endless sleep 


Oh I would pray that not an hour 
Might pass across this weary head 

Ere thy cold hands, terrific power! 
My couch of iron rest had spread. 


CHORUS OF SHADES 


Come to thy couch of iron rest! 
Come share our silent bed! 

There’s room within the grave-yard’s bounds 
To lay thy weary head... . 


Midst scenes from nature’s solitude 
Won by assiduous toil, 

Thy bones shall find a pleasant grave, 
And sleep in virgin soil. . . . 


Why shudder at that rest so still 
That night of solid gloom? 


22 Roslyn MSS. This fragment, dated at Worthington, April, 1814, may be 
a revision of an earlier introduction to the “Chorus of Shades.” 
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If refuge thou would’st seek from woe 
"Tis in the dreamless tomb. 


There is no tie that binds to life, 
No charm that wins thy stay; 

To-morrow none will recollect 
That thou didst live to-day. . . .* 


Bryant did not include these poems in any edition of his works. 
When he did use “A Chorus of Ghosts” in 1826 to fill space on 
the poetry page of the New York Review, of which he was the 
editor, he disguised his authorship by signing the initials 
“Z.Z.” instead of his customary “B.” One can easily understand 
that the author of ““Thanatopsis” should not wish to be identi- 
fied in the public mind with the first, awkward version of his 
masterpiece, for there can be little doubt that here lies the raw 
material for his best known poem. 

To understand Bryant's poetical development during these 
years, we must turn again to the events of his life. He was un- 
happy in Worthington. He had finally abandoned his hope of 
going to Yale at about the time of the epidemic. He begged 
his father to send him to Boston to complete his clerkship. 
Meanwhile, he read poetry instead of pleadings and lounged 
around the local stores and taverns. Samuel Howe's new wife, 
Sarah, vivacious daughter of the lieutenant governor and until 
recently a popular member of Boston literary circles, found her 
husband's law clerk a shy boy who was so afraid of her that he 
failed to sense an artistic kinship with her. Sarah Howe wrote 
of Cullen some time later: “He was quiet, reserved, and diffi- 
dent, so that I formed but little acquaintance with him... . 
My husband feared that Bryant would be backward about 
speaking, and, I think, wrote to him afterward to accustom 
himself to the practice. I doubt if he ever satisfied himself in 
that branch of his profession.”** 

238 The manuscript, dated February 2, 1814, has nine stanzas, of which those 
quoted are the first, fourth, seventh, and eighth. As “A Chorus of Ghosts,” the 


poem was published in the New York Review, 1 (March, 1826), 297, without the 
eighth stanza, and in Godwin, 1, 114-115, with the fourth omitted. 


24 Quoted in Godwin, 1, 103, from manuscript reminiscences by Mrs. Howe. 
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In June, 1814, Cullen went to live near his grandfather, Dr. 
Philip Bryant, in Bridgewater, about twenty miles south of 
Boston. His father could not afford to send him to Boston to 
study, but the young student found his new tutor, Judge Wil- 
liam Baylies, an intelligent, tolerant man, and the life of this 
large town pleasant after his confinement in Worthington. 
“My situation here is perfectly agreeable,” he wrote to a for- 
mer fellow student. “As for old Worthington, not the wealth 
of the Indies could tempt me back to my former situation. I 
am here very much in my old way, very lazy, but something 
different in being very contented.”’** 

Sometime before he left Worthington, in the spring of 1814, 
Cullen began to write of love. Parke Godwin found evidence 
that these verses were inspired by a young lady from Rhode 
Island who visited the family in Cummington and “‘fascinated 
the poet, so that for some time afterward they maintained an 
earnest correspondence.” A study of these poems convinced 
Godwin that this affair soon took an unhappy turn, ‘and the 
end proved very painful for some reason or other.’’** There is 
evidence for such an interpretation in a sequence of fragments 
starting in April, 1814, although Godwin weaves into this 
romance poems covering four or five years of composition and 
including translations from Virgil, Theocritus, and Paulus 
Silentarius!** But there is too much evidence. To escape the 
charge of fickleness, Bryant would have had to meet the young 
lady in April, lose her to a rival in May, say farewell in August, 
swear undying devotion in October, and kneel by her grave in 
November! The more plausible explanation is that after he 
had moved to Bridgewater there were several objects of his 
passion, and this is suggested in a letter he wrote to a Worthing- 
ton friend in September describing the happy time he was 

25 From a letter written about August 30, 1814, to Elisha Hubbard, quoted 
in Godwin, 1, 123-124. 

26 Godwin, I, 107-108. 
27 See Godwin, 1, 108-114. 
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having with a “whole army’”’ of beautiful girls who were under 
his “‘almost sole protection.”’** 

The influence of Byron on this love poetry has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.*® The importance of Bryant’s experimenta- 
tion at this time in a mood different from that of his dirges is 
twofold. By freeing his rhythms from the stiff iambics he had 
worked with heretofore, it prepared him for transition to a 
variety of metres and finally to blank verse. And by offering 
him, in the real or imagined death of a sweetheart, a poetic 
theme which forced him into a personal relationship with 
death, it intensified his self-pity just before he had reason to 
fear that he was going to die. In September the rains brought 
illness and death again into his consciousness. “How does the 
Southern autumn agree with your constitution?” he wrote to 
Baylies in Washington. “I hope it has not given you the fever 
and ague which we who dwell on the salubrious sands of the 
old colony dread so much.’’** In November Bryant went home 
to his family in Cummington suffering from a lung infection. 
A fragment written at this time of year pictures the dreariness 
of his surroundings: 


The cloudless heavens are cold and bright, 
The shrieking blast is in the sky, 

And all the long autumnal night 
Whirl the dry leaves in eddies by. . . . 


The sun is risen, but wan and chill 
Wades through a broken cloud; 
And in the woods that clothe the hill 
November winds are loud... . ** 


Much undated verse of this period is concerned with the 
loss of a dear one and the poet’s own premonitions of death. 
Sometime after mid-October he writes: 


28 From a letter to George Downes dated Bridgewater, September 19, 1814. 
Roslyn MSS. Godwin published the letter but omitted this portion. 


29 Representative Selections, x\-xliii. 
30 From a letter dated September 26 [1814], quoted in Godwin, 1, 126. 
31 Roslyn MSS, undated. Assigned to 1815, in Godwin, 1, 141-142. 
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The only heart, the only eye, 

Had bled or wept to see him die, 

Had seen his mangled limbs composed, 
And mourned above his [. . . ?] stone;— 
That heart was burst, that eye was closed,— 
Yea, closed before his own.** 


He is more specific in another fragment: 


Alone in the moonlight I knelt at the grave 
Where slumbered of Ellen the all that could die 
And the tears that to bitter remembrance I gave 
Gleamed mixed on the turf with the dews of the sky... . 


And that stillness of Nature unbroken and dread 
Fell cold on my heart like the hand of Despair 
For it seemed that the iron repose of the dead 
Was abroad in that slumber of Earth and of Air.** 


And in November he stands again face to face with Death per- 
sonified. The “Shades” of his young Worthington friends have 
been replaced by one more dear: 


It was my love—that form I knew— 
The same that glazed unmoving eye; 
And that pure cheek of bloodless hue, 
As when she slept with those that die. 


He is horrified that she should appear, not as “a seraph flushed 
with heavenly bloom,” but with the cruel countenance of 


death: But oh, that eye is ghastly bright, 


It glares with death, as mine will soon. . . . 


He recoils from her invitation to follow her to the grave, cry- 


ng The cold clods press thy limbs above, 
And darkness and the worm are there.** 


82 Roslyn MSS. This fragment appears on the back of a rough draft of an 
October [?], 1814, letter to Baylies. 

83 Roslyn MSS, undated. 

84 Quoted from an untitled poem in eight stanzas dated November, 1814. 
Roslyn MSS. 
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Not until Blair, in the “Grave,’ 
Petty Tyrant 


showed him that even the 


Shakes hands with dust, and calls the worm his kinsman; 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright underground 


was Bryant able to feel the democracy he expressed in ‘““Thana- 
topsis”’: 
... Surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, . . .** 


That the poet’s fear was not quieted by the ghosts of his 
friends is shown by an undated fragment which he seems to 
have abandoned in favor of the four stanzas commencing with 
“Not that from life” originally published with ““Thanatopsis” 
in the North American Review. In these earlier lines he mere- 
ly rejected the consolation offered in the “Chorus of Shades’: 
“To-morrow none will recollect / That thou didst live to-day”: 


Tis not that when my days are done 
And earth’s dark arms my relicks keep 

The brilliance of the next day’s sun 
May dry the tears my death that weep 


That when a few brief years are fled 
Oblivion shall my memory claim 

And eyes that pass my narrow bed 
Glance cold on my forgotten name 


Nor is it that in upper air 
Revel shall shout and Love shall sigh 
And Avarice weave his web of care 
While I in shade and stillness lie.** 


His clarification of the problem in “Not that from life” was 
so simple a statement of the physical fear of the moment of 


85 Lines 8-12, 1817 version. 
36 Roslyn MSS. 
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death itself that no satisfactory answer occurred to him until 
he voiced the philosophic calm of ““Thanatopsis” as it was first 
published in 1817, without the introduction on which he was 
working when his father took the manuscript to Cambridge. 
His categorical rejection of the reassurances offered by the 
Shades was complete: 


Not that from life, and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free; 
Not that this head, shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ah, when I touch time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend; 

It chills my very soul, to think 

On that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flatt’ring verse may breathe, 
Of ease from pain, and rest from strife, 
There is a sacred dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


This bitter cup at first was given 

When angry justice frown’d severe, 

And 'tis th’eternal doom of heaven 

That man must view the grave with fear.** 


Bryant rejected two other blank verse introductions in favor 
of the introductory lines which he added to “Thanatopsis” in 


87 North American Review, V, 338-339. Several scholars have seen in these 
stanzas a rudimentary introduction to “Thanatopsis.” Carl Van Doren suggests 
that they stand somewhere between Bryant's first mood toward death (after read- 
ing Blair, etc.) and the “firm ground on which he finally stood.” (“The Growth 
of “Thanatopsis,’” Nation, ct, October 7, 1915, 432-433-) W. F. Johnson feels that 
“Not that from life” makes sense, but not nearly so much as “To him who in the 
love of Nature,” in which “you may find traces of the quatrains, refined and 
glorified.” (North American Review, ccxxiv, 569.) Other critics have thought 
them unrelated to the longer poem. Bryant had only this to say (after terming 
the 1817 version of “Thanatopsis” a “fragment”): “The lines of which you speak, 
as being in a different metre, were another fragment, and were I suppose printed 
by mistake as part of Thanatopsis.” (Quoted in American Literature, 1, 15, Note 
11, from a letter to an unidentified correspondent dated April 12, 1860, in the 
Huntington Library. ) 
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1821. One of these takes up the problem presented in “Not 
that from life.” The opening.lines clearly refer to earlier com- 
positions such as the poems discussed above: 


Such often in my solitary hours 

Strange thoughts that weave involuntary verse 
Will come till deeply moved the spirit grows 
Familiar with the grave and dresses it 

With a sad beauty. Then the last dread hour 
That recollected in the midst of joy 

Drives back the bounding blood on the sick heart 
Affrights me not. Calmly and unafraid 

I think to yield me to the common fate 

And trust myself with millions. As I look 

On the low airless dwellings in the earth 

Of those who went before me to their rest 

A voice not in the ear but at the heart 

Like an articulate silence gravely thus 
Communes with me. . . .** 


In the lines finally adopted for publication, the “voice at the 
heart’”’ which attends man in his last dread hour has become 
the voice of Nature, gliding 


Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. . . .** 


and the poet comforts his reader with the “kinder solace” 
which he has finally found: 
... When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

88 Roslyn MSS, undated. Tremaine McDowell (PMLA, LU, 487-488) supposes 

this to have been written after the 1821 introduction, presumably because the 
manuscript is in a later handwriting. However, many of Bryant’s earlier manu- 


scripts were copied by him after he went to Great Barrington. Some of these 
carry early dates. 


39 Lines 6-8, 1821 version. 
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And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart:— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, . . .*° 


Philosophically, Bryant had gone far between “Not that from 
life” and the blank verse introductions to ““Thanatopsis,” but 
the continuity of diction is clearly evident. The “dread hour 
when life must end,” becomes the “last dread hour,” then the 
“last bitter hour.” It was the most morbid and melodramatic 
of his death poems, “It was my love,” that supplied a transition- 
al idea between the earlier attempts and “Thanatopsis.” The 
final stanza takes an optimistic turn quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the poem: 


Yet a few hours, and Nature’s hand 
Itself shall sorrow’s balm apply; 

And I shall bless the kind command 
That cools this brow and seals this eye. 


When this thought had pushed itself into his consciousness, 
Bryant must have realized that he had reached a higher poetic 
conception and stopped to ponder. Why should not Nature, 
which offers the balm of sleep, come as well during conscious- 
ness with a gentle sympathy? Even the initial phrase is worked 
into the opening lines of the 1817 poem: “—Yet a few days, and 
thee, / The all-beholding sun, shall see no more.” 

In his autobiography, Bryant wrote of his progress through 
the poetry of Blair, Southey, and Cowper to the latter’s ‘““The 
Task.” His debt to Cowper’s conception of Nature as healer 
and comforter has beer lost sight of in the repeated suggestions 
that Wordsworth influenced ““Thanatopsis.” The earliest ex- 
tant copy of this poem, written in Bryant’s hand about 1815, 
shows that he had already begun a blank verse introduction. 
This eight-line passage is strongly suggestive of Cowper's 
stricken deer that left the herd and 


40 Lines 8-15, 1821 version. 
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withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades.** 


In his wanderings through the Cummington woods Bryant 
sought similar tranquillity in the face of death: 


It was his better genius that was wont 

To steal upon the bard what time his steps 

Sought the repose of nature—lone and still 

And unfrequented walks—and in his ear 

To whisper things of which it irks the mind 

That clings to the dear fallacies of life 

To think:—and gravely with his graver hours 

Oft the benevolent and heedful one 

Would thus commune—‘Yet a few days, and thee. . . .’# 


There are several parallels between the third book of “The 
Task” and ‘““Thanatopsis,” particularly between Cowper's lines 
124-127, 133-136: 


I see that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions; they are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. ... 
... The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads his motley wings in th’eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 


and Bryant’s 1817 version of lines 60-66: 


... Thousands more 
Will share thy destiny.—The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 
Plod on, and each, one chases as before 
His favourite phantom.—Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee! 


41 “*The Task,” Book m1, lines 110-111. 


42 Roslyn MSS. That Bryant was reading “The Task” in 1815 is suggested by 
a quotation from Book m1 of that poem written on the back of this manuscript. 
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The general confusion, which was not dispelled until Bry- 
ant’s first important biographer announced that ““Thanatop- 
sis” had been written in the poet’s seventeenth year, was re- 
flected by orators and editors at the time of his death. No two 
statements about the composition of the poem agreed.** There 
was unanimity only in the absence of a suggestion that Bryant 
wrote the poem in 1811 at the age of sixteen! One article re- 
lated circumstances which agree substantially, in everything 
but date, with what seems likely to have been the fact: 


He began the study of law in the office of Judge Howe, of Worthing- 
ton, but afterwards completed his reading with William Baylies, 
of Bridgewater. . . . His father changed his fate. While at home for 
a season, away from his studies at Bridgewater in 1813, he had writ- 
ten “Thanatopsis.” Two years afterwards his father, then a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, when rummaging over some papers, had 
found it and read it to a neighbor, . . .** 


Bryant did not go to Bridgewater until June, 1814. His first 
season at home thereafter was in November and December, 
1814, when he was ill with lung trouble, and when he wrote 
“It was my love” and, presumably, “Not that from life.” We 
cannot be certain that the first draft of ““Thanatopsis” did not 
follow immediately but, if so, a complete change in diction, 
versification, and philosophical outlook was made more rapid- 
ly than seems probable. Would the poet have achieved so opti- 
mistic a mood during his illness? The shift from gloomy vision 
to comfortable stoicism seems more likely to have occurred af- 
ter his recovery and return to Bridgewater. 

After his lung trouble in November-December, 1814, and af- 
ter his father had been cured of a critical illness in March, 
1815,*° there is only one indication that Bryant was concerned 

43 See, for example, John Bigelow’s oration in Bryant Memorial Meeting of 
the Century (New York, 1878), 23; George W. Curtis, The Life, Character, and 


Writings of William Cullen Bryant (New York [1879]), 19; Obituaries in the New 
York Evening Post, and The Sun, June 13, 1878. 


#4 New York World obituary, June 13, 1878. 


45 See letter from Samuel Howe to Bryant dated March 1, 1815, in the Bryant- 
Godwin Collection, New York Public Library. 





~~ 
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with the subject of death during the following year. In July, 
1815, he wrote two Spenserian stanzas which, while they reflect, 
as Godwin says, “more natural views of the great enemy, 
Death,” than his 1814 compositions, are closer to these in atti- 
tude and imagery than to ““Thanatopsis.’’** 

If death was no longer threatening, Bryant’s fear of pro- 
fessional failure was strong during the months just prior to his 
admission to the bar in August, 1815. As Mrs. Howe suggested, 
he was inordinately afraid of having to speak in public. This 
obsession grew during the last year of his studies until he tried 
almost frantically to persuade his father to let him join the 
army, or at least to postpone applying for admission to the bar 
until he had reached his majority. The first alternative would 
enable him to finish his studies later without further help, he 
argued, and “I should then come into the world . . . with my ex- 
cessive bashfulness and rusticity rubbed off by a military life.’’*” 
Two months before he became a licensed attorney he wrote to 
a fellow student: “The day when I shall set up my gingerbread- 
board is to me a day of fearful expectation. The nearer I ap- 
proach to it the more I diead it.’’** Before hanging out his “gin- 
gerbread-board” at Plainfield in December, 1815, Bryant, in 
his own words, “lounged away” three montis at his father’s. 
Evidence that he started to compose ““Thanatopsis” as late as 
the fall of 1815 is not inconsiderable. This was his first period 
fruitful of mature poetry: ““The Yellow Violet,” “Inscription 
for the Entrance to a Wood,” and ““Toa Waterfowl” were com- 
posed during the summer and fall.** If we accept his statement 
that the “Inscription” and “Thanatopsis” were composed at 
about the same time we have, with ““To a Waterfowl,” three 
important poems reflecting an afirmative mood toward life and 
death composed within the space of three or four months. 

46 See Godwin, I, 132, note. 

47 From a letter to Dr. Bryant dated October [15], 1814, in Godwin, 1, 130. 


48 From a letter to George Downes dated Bridgewater, June [?], 1815, in God- 
win, I, 138. 


49 Godwin, 1, 142-144. 
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During this autumn vacation in the Cummington hills the 
poet seems to have overcome an inner negation and achieved 
a calm, if not confident, view of the future. In the “Inscription” 
he offered solace to the sick heart: 


Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
Experience more than reason, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery; and hast known 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares 

To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood, 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kinder calm, and the sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. . . .%° 


In “To a Waterfowl” he reassured himself that 


He, who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.** 


And in “Thanatopsis” he brought to bear upon the thought 
of a “stern agony, and shroud, and pall, and breathless dark- 
ness” which had clouded his spirit for two long years, the warm- 
er, kinder light furnished by a new confidence in life. It was in 
this light that he dispelled forever*his fear of the “‘last bitter 
hour” when a man must feel the muscles of his heart relax and 
the blood drain away from his arm and his brain. 


50 Lines 1-9, first published version, in North American Review, v, 340. 
51 North American Review, vi (March, 1818), 384, last stanza. 








MILL ARCHITECTURE IN FALL RIVER: 
1865-1880 


SYLVIA CHACE LINTNER 


HE story of American mill architecture in the nineteenth 
century follows the rise of the cotton textile industry as 
the intensity of activity shifted from one locality to another. 
Thus, the early stone mills of Rhode Island, the big brick fac- 
tories of Lowell, the buildings for the new companies in south- 
ern New Hampshire and those at Lawrence represent success- 
sive developments before 1860. During this time cotton manu- 
facturing in Fall River progressed rather slowly, but after the 
Civil War the industry of the city expanded at a phenomenal 
rate. In nine years twenty-three new corporations were organ- 
ized, thirty new mills were built, and at least seven full-sized 
additions were made to old mills, with an increase in capitaliza- 
tion of nearly twelve million dollars,? a boom which was not 
shared in anything like equal measure by other textile cities of 
the northeast.* The year of most significant activity in the 
growth of Fall River was 1872; moreover, the full impact of 
the panic of 1873 was delayed until 1878, when a strong mar- 
ket and new capital brought quick recovery and further prog- 
ress.* The frenzy of mill building at the height of the boom 
1 For population and manufacturing statistics, see Henry H. Earl, Fall River 
and its Manufactories: 1803-1910 (Fall River, 1911), 19, 31, 37- 
2 Henry H. Earl, A Centennial History of Fall River, Mass. (New York, 1877), 


112, 121-147; Henry M. Fenner, History of Fall River (New York, 1906), 76, 79, 
82; The Weekly News (Fall River, Massachusetts), September 26, 1867. 

3 For comparative figures for other cities in the state, see Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Abstract of the Census of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 1855, 1865, 1875, 1880 (Boston, 1857, 1867, 1877, 1883); Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Eleventh Annual Report (Boston, 1880), 61. 
Holyoke also nearly trebled its population in ten years, but several other in- 
dustries contributed to the prosperity there. See Constance McL. Green, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts (New Haven, 1939), Chapters 1 and v. 

* Daily Evening News (Fall River, Massachusetts), May 20, 1876, April 24, 
May 27, August 12, 17, 1878, April 4, 5, 1879; The Fall River Times, June 6, 
1876; Fenner, History, 37, 76, 79-80. For an analysis of the sudden rise and subse- 
quent decline of Fall River industry, see Thomas R. Smith, The Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry of Fall River, Massachusetts (New York, 1944). 
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makes Fall River the center to investigate for interesting ex- 
amples of mill architecture from 1865 to 1880. 

The mill buildings erected there during this period exem- 
plify an architecture now outmoded but of significance histori- 
cally. Though large mills built elsewhere at the time were ordi- 
narily of brick, which was used increasingly toward the end of 
the century, most of those in Fall River were made of granite. 
A huge granite ledge underlies the whole city, and with this 
stone at hand, it was cheaper in most instances to use it than to 
import brick. Fundamentally the buildings look like large 
stone barns enlarged to gigantic proportions with a refined fin- 
ish and sophisticated architectural detail, particularly in the 
carefully designed towers which dominated the whole city. 

Most of these mills were planned by local men. A clear line 
of influence extends from the architects of the heyday of the 
city back to the experience of the earliest builders. The devel- 
opments characteristic of Fall River mill design can hardly be 
understood without reviewing the work of the few men chiefly 
responsible for it. Those who reared the first structures when 
the city was only a small farming community were among the 
original entrepreneurs, men of independence and initiative. 
All of them had experience as mechanics, and their approach 
was that of the artisan and the practical builder. Their activity 
has a familiar pattern: a little contact with others in the same 
area, independent effort, importations from England, further 
independent experience, and finally professional training for 
the generation which inherited their work. 

The first of these local builders was David Anthony, organ- 
izer of the Fall River Manufactory, who had accumulated some 
knowledge of manufacturing by working for Slater and the 
Wilkinson brothers in Pawtucket. After four years in Rhode 
Island, he went to a small mill in Rehoboth, operated by his 
cousin, Dexter Wheeler, who became his associate in founding 
the Fall River enterprise. What little is known of Wheeler in- 
dicates that he was an experienced mechanic, for he built all 
the machinery for the first mill as well as the first power looms, 
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introduced in 1817. The two upper stories of their factory, 
erected in 1813, were of wood because derricks were not local- 
ly used at the time.* 

Oliver Chace, who formed the Troy Cotton and Woolen 
Company in 1814, was a carpenter and wheelwright who had 
acquired a knowledge of spinning by working as a mill-hand 
and had built and operated a small factory with Dexter Wheel- 
er at Somerset about 1806. Like all the early mills, his first 
building in Fall River, made of stone collected from the fields, 
looked like a large barn. It did not differ greatly from the old 
grist and fulling mills of the area, nor from the early stone 
mills of Rhode Island, though it had a hip roof instead of the 
usual gable roof. The structure burned in 1821, and while 
negotiations were under way for its. reconstruction, Chace 
supervised the building of the first mill for the Pocasset Com- 
pany.° 

Most active of the early builders was Major Bradford Durfee, 
who had been a shipbuilder in his youth. He did all the new 
construction for the Iron Works, which he established with 
others in 1821 to supply iron and machinery for the mills. 
Until his time, building stone was carried on hand barrows to 
the masons or rolled up inclines. Durfee used oxen for the 
Annawan Mill in 1825, an innovation locally considered quite 
wonderful. This factory had hammered granite walls for the 
two lower stories, but the upper part was built of brick fired 
near the wharves from Long Island clay. In 1832 Major Dur- 
fee built a new dam for the Troy Company, which excited ad- 
miration for the first use in the area of stone laid in cement, 
a necessary measure to prevent leakage from the river water. 
He also built the new mill for the Fall River Manufactory in 
1839, to replace Anthony's original building.’ 

5 Earl, Centennial, 12-13, 16, 1:9; Smith, Textile Industry, 20. Before he 
started cotton manufacturing, Wheeler had a blacksmith shop, grist mill, and 
mill privilege on his farm in Rehoboth. William R. Bagnall, The Textile In- 


dustries of the United States (Cambridge, 1893), 1, 430. Wheeler died in 1836. 


6 Bagnall, Textile Industries, 1, 430; Earl, Centennial, 14-16, 20-23. Chace died 
in 1837. 


7 Earl, Centennial, 26-28, 46, 120. The Annawan was torn down for the 
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Major Durfee’s most important undertaking resulted from 
a trip to England in 1838. In company with his nephew, Wil- 
liam C. Davol, who had entered the Troy Mill as a boy and had 
risen to be superintendent, he studied cotton mill machinery 
and design in the Manchester area and brought back impor- 
tant measurements and drawings. Since the British government 
prohibited the export of textile machinery or working plans, 
Durfee and Davol had to memorize whatever they wished to 
use. After leaving England they reconstructed the Roberts 
self-acting mule from parts cut into sections only a few inches 
long and smuggled out of that country. Davol joined the firm 
of Hawes and Marvel, where his inventive genius perfected the 
machine for American use and produced improvements in 
carders, speeders, and drawing frames. He was also responsible 
for securing the English designs of the egg-shaped furnace and 
boiler which generated steam for motive power without the 
cost of extra fuel. The Metacomet Mill, which was put up in 
1847, used steam as an auxiliary, though it still depended large- 
ly on the falls of the Quequechan River. It was modelled on the 
famous cotton mill at Bolton and built from plans produced 
by Durfee and Davol, but the death of Major Durfee in 1843 
left Davol to finish the enterprise. Its width was nearly twice 
that of the older mills in Fall River, thus allowing for better 
placement of the spinning machinery, and it had iron posts 
and girders. The exposed, wooden floor-beams which had been 
used in earlier mills became moist and eventually settled, caus- 
ing friction in the machinery and a resultant loss of production. 
The value of the English importations by Durfee and Davol 
can hardly be overestimated, for they improved machinery, 
motive power, and mill design.* 


building of Iron Works No. 7, but the hammered granite blocks were utilized 
for the new building. Fenner, History, 78. In connection with Durfee's use of 
oxen, it is interesting to note that the first portable steam engine for hoisting 
granite in Fall River was used in 1866 at the Durfee Mill and was found “much 
more economical than horseflesh.” Daily, April go, 1866. 

8 Earl, Centennial, 46-47, 57-58, 60-61; Fenner, History, 229; Frederick M. Peck 
and Henry H. Earl, Fall River and Its Industries (New York, 1877), 254-255; 
Arthur S. Phillips, The Phillips History of Fall River, Norman S. Easton, ed. 
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The new Pocasset, also built in 1847, was also a wide mill, 
219 feet long and five stories high. Earlier mill buildings in 
Fall River had usually been about one hundred by forty or 
fifty feet and two or three stories high. Stephen Davol, younger 
brother of William, who had also started as doffer boy at the 
Troy, had become superintendent of the Pocasset in 1833, and 
it was he who designed their new building to replace the origi- 
nal one by Chace, which had been destroyed in the great fire 
of 1843. Before his time the machinery had been installed 
floor by floor, with belts introduced as needed. He drafted 
plans in advance, with sectional drawings to get the best con- 
nections. Manufacturers came from afar to inspect his results 
and see how he had achieved what had previously been con- 
sidered impossible.° 

The first builder of Fall River mills who could be called a 
professional designer was Josiah Brown. He learned a little 
from his father, who was a minister, but for the most part he 
was self-educated by evening study. As early as 1853 he was 
listed as an architect in the city directory. He went to Europe 
for study and observation, and he received much help from 
William C. Davol with his earliest plans, notably for the Union 
No. 1, which was built in 1859. Within a few years he acquired 
a reputation and employed a corps of assistants whom he 
trained in his own methods. He would set a task for these 
young men and leave them to figure out the proper flooring 
space and arrangement of machinery. Then he would inspect 
the result, point out the flaws, and make them rework their 
plans.’® By such an arrangement he taught his apprentices to be 
(Fall River, 1945), , 122. The Metacome: was enlarged and remodelled as Iron 
Works No. 6. Fenner, History, 75. 


® Earl, Centennial, 23, 56. The Pocasset was destroyed by fire in 1928. Phil- 
lips, History, 125. 

10 Earl, Centennial, 122; Fall River, City Directory, 1 (1853); newspaper 
clipping (undated, filed under “Oak Grove Cemetery,” in Fall River Public Li- 
brary). His granddaughter, Miss Carrie Brown, of the Fall River Public Library, 
was able to recall a few basic facts about this little-known figure. The Union 
Mill is further interesting as the first corporation in the city to offer its stock 
for public subscription, an enterprise which brought David Anthony out of 
retirement to assist in its organization. Earl, Centennial, 64. 
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self-reliant and skilled in drawing designs to fit practical re- 
quirements. Besides the Union No. 1, he planned the Robeson, 
the new Fall River Manufactory, which was erected after the 
one built by Major Durfee was burned, the Montaup, his own 
mill for making duck, bags, and cotton bats, and the Border 
City." In the summer of 1870, Brown went to Providence as 
first assistant engineer to the Water Commission there; he 
was later engaged as chief construction engineer of the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel.” 

One of the men who was trained in Brown's office was Wil- 
liam T. Henry, perhaps the greatest of local architects. He 
came from an English family with much cotton mill experi- 
ence. His father was superintendent of the American Printing 
Company, where two of his sons became foremen. William, 
who was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1870, always attributed his success to his initial ex- 
perience under Brown, whose office he took over about 1876. 
Henry built forty-six Fall River cotton mills between the late 
seventies and the early 1900's, notably the great plants of the 
reorganized Iron Works Company."* The bulk of his work 
was done in the two decades at the turn of the century. 

Another local designer, about whom little is known, was 
David Hartwell Dyer. He had been “more or less associated 
with cotton mills all his life,” was at one time clerk of the 
American Linen Company and subsequently treasurer of the 
Mechanics and the Weetamoe, and director of the Sagamore 
and Osborn. Among the mills he designed are the Weetamoe, 
Sagamore, Flint, and Osborn. 

11 Daily, January 8, 1870; Earl, Centennial, 119, 125, 139, 144. The Montaup 
was taken over by the Osborn and burned in 1940. Fenner, History, 86; Phillips, 


History, 144. The Border City No. 1 was burned in 1877 and later rebuilt. 
Daily, November 17, 1877; Fenner, History, 80. 

12 Daily, January 13, 1870. 

13 Daily, May 24, 1871; Fall River Herald News, July 22, 1933. Mr. Thomas 
R. Burrell of Fall River, a friend and neighbor of William T. Henry, supplied 
details of his family background. 

14 Daily, June 10, 1871; Earl, Centennial, 129, 133, 140-141, 143-145; Fall 
River, City Directory, 11 (1855). The Weetamoe burned in 1940, the Flint in 
1882, and the Sagamore No. 1 in 1884. Phillips, History, u, 127, 129, 143. 
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Often the rough plans and drawings for a new mill were 
prepared by the treasurer, who then consulted a builder. The 
chief concern in constructing a cotton mill is utilitarian, and 
the men in charge needed to be sure that the design was well 
adapted to cotton processing. Thus, in the case of the Granite 
No. 1, built in 1863-1864, Charles O. Shove, who was both 
agent and treasurer, supervised the planning, erection, and 
arrangement of the building, with the help of Lazarus Borden, 
who was often engaged to “furnish the drafts, contract for the 
machinery and see to the general ‘winding-up’ ” of other Fall 
River mills." 

After the mutual fire insurance laws were applied to fac- 
tories, the owners had to make sure the new restrictions were 
observed. Architects sometimes considered these as hindrances 
to adequate expression, so most mill men preferred to hire 
engineers. When Shove came to build the Granite No. 2 in 
1871, he had the plans made by William F. Sherman, a profes- 
sional engineer and graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who was inspector for the Boston Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company in New England and the Middle 
States. Sherman and his partner, F. P. Sheldon, were also called 
in for the planning of the King Philip in 1871-1872, which was 
designed under the superintendence of the treasurer, E. C. Kil- 
burn of Kilburn, Lincoln, and Company, a machine firm fa- 
mous for its looms and turbines.*® 

Thomas J. Borden, treasurer and corporation clerk of the 
Richard Borden Manufacturing Company, planned and 
“wound up” the mill himself in 1872. His father, Colonel 
Richard Borden, who had run one of the early grist mills, had 
been associated with Major Durfee, his brother-in-law, in ship- 
building and the organization of the Iron Works and was a 
prime mover in establishing the Fall River Line and the first 
railways. The son had had two years of study at the Lawrence 

15 Daily, June 11, 1864; November 8, 1866; September 29, 1874. 

16 Earl, Centennial, 137; Daily, May 24, 1871, July 16, 1875; Fenner, History, 
89-90; Joseph McCarthy and Samuel Greene, Rhode Island Mills and Mill 


Villages (Rhode Island Art Projects, W.P.A.; Typescript, in Providence Public 
Library), 6. 
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Scientific School in Cambridge, and the factory he erected in- 
cluded such new features as double towers and a nearly flat roof 
before they were generally adopted by other mills. It was con- 
sidered “one of the most perfect structures for manufacturing 
purposes in the country.” 

It is frequently difficult to determine the designer of a mill, 
for the names most often mentioned are those of the master- 
mason and carpenter. The builders already discussed probably 
had a hand in the planning of other mills. The Mechanics, for 
instance, was organized by Stephen Davol, Lazarus Borden, 
Thomas J. Borden, and D. H. Dyer, any one of whom would 
have been capable of designing the mill."* Fall River industry 
was so complicated by family relationships and interlocking 
directorates that it would be difficult to find a corporation in 
the seventies without a Chace, Anthony, Borden, Durfee, or 
Davol on its board. 

Another group of men, intimately related in their training 
and work with the designers of the mills, were the supervising 
masons and carpenters responsible for the actual construction. 
They had grown up in their trade, usually under the appren- 
tice system, to become master builders. They did not conduct 
their business by contract but were paid by the day. Often they 
could afford to let their claims against the mill accumulate 
while they paid their day laborers from past earnings. Then 
when they settled their accounts, they took payment in stock 
certificates, gradually piling up considerable financial interest 
in the mills they built. Almost without exception these master- 
builders were of old native stock, with the same type of back- 
ground from which the original mill-owning families sprang. 
There is no record of how many owned stock, but by 1877 five 
were directors in various corporations.'* Much that is good 

17 Earl, Centennial, 47-51, 53, 135; Lamb’s Textile Industries of the United 
States, E. Everton Foster, ed. (Boston, 1916), 1, 15. Sherman may have had some- 
thing to do with the design, incorporating ideas suggested by Edward Atkin- 
son. See New England Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Proceedings, Xxvil 
(1879), 76. 

18 Earl, Centennial, 129. 

19 Earl, Centennial, 113-118. 
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about the Fall River mills must be credited to these men, for 
they were craftsmen of a high order with a fine regard for hon- 
est workmanship and a respect for their trade much like that 
of George Eliot's Adam Bede. The solidity of construction 
and the skilled handling of great blocks of granite draw ad- 
miration today. 

The interior design of a mill depended upon the manufac- 
turing processes. The typical Fall River factory had the heavy 
looms installed. on the first two floors. The third floor was used 
for carding because it was on a level with the picker room, 
which was isolated in a rear ell to prevent the spread of fire. 
A forced draft blew the loose cotton through a tube from ell 
to carding room. From there it went to the fourth floor for spin- 
ning and to the attic for spooling, dressing, and warping. Dress- 
ing, a process which involves sizing the warps in steaming vats, 
was done on the top floor where the heat could not permeate 
to the rest of the building. Separate structures or ells attached 
to the rear of the main building provided the extra space nec- 
essary to house the engine, the boiler, the picker room, a cloth 
room, and cotton storage.”° 

The vibration of the heavy machinery made it necessary to 
build as substantially as possible. On the occasion of the col- 
lapse and burning of the Pemberton Mill in Lawrence, the Fall 
River News published reassuring facts about the newly com- 
pleted Union Mill, explaining that its foundation was laid 
on a solid bottom of rock or clay and was composed of stones 
from ten to fifteen feet long, crossed and laid in cement to 
bind the whole together. When the Union No. 3 was built 
on the edge of the river in 1877, more than 7,000 tons of cobble 
were dumped into the stream to assure a good base. The new 
Pocasset, which was built directly over the water in 1878, had 
a foundation which reached fifty feet below the first floor on 

20 Daily, June 11, 1864; January 1, 1874. In some early mills the two upper 
floors were used for weaving, but the vibration had caused one building to sway 
as much as four inches and spill barrels of water stored in the attic. Slashing, 


which reduced the heat required for dressing, was first introduced at Fall River 
in 1869. Earl, Centennial, 32, 130. 
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one corner, and bridged the river by heavy timbers on strong 
iron beams.** 

The usual type of construction is well illustrated by the 
Union No. 1, a typical granite mill. The walls of the first floor 
were three feet, three inches thick; those of the second floor, 
three feet; the third floor, two feet, eight inches; the fourth 
floor, two feet, four inches; and the fifth, two feet—all “laid 
with cement and lime mortar in the best possible manner.” 
The work required 1,000 barrels of lime and 700 barrels of 
cement. The floor timbers were twelve by sixteen inches, some- 
times seventy feet long, and supported by heavy iron columns 
based on thick subterranean piers. Between each story was a 
layer of solid construction six and a quarter inches thick, com- 
posed of four-inch plank with covering an inch and a quarter 
and a one-inch ceiling below.” 

Time brought an increasing sophistication in exterior fin- 
ish. At first all the walls were of rough granite overcast. The 
Durfee, built in 1866, had cut-stone on the front, with the sides 
of the old construction. The Tecumseh No. 2, built in 1872, 
used cut-stone, but the placing of the blocks in rows was irregu- 
lar. The whole front of the new American Print Works, how- 
ever, had carefully fitted blocks. Some single cuts of stone were 
twelve feet long, three feet square, and weighed as much as 
eighteen tons.”* 

The stair tower, often equipped with hoisting apparatus, 
was the chief architectural feature of these mills. Placing the 
stairs outside the main structure kept them from encroaching 
upon the manufacturing space within. Until the Granite Mill 
fire in 1874, most of the new buildings had only one tower in 
the center front. After 1874 there was usually one at each end, 
as at the Richard Borden. The Merchants, which was a double 

21 Daily, August 4, 1877, March 22, 1878; Weekly, January 19, 1860. 

22 Weekly, January 19, 1860. 


23 Earl, Centennial, 126-127; The Daily Monitor (Fall River, Massachusetts), 
May 1, 1866; Daily, January 11, 1868. The three Durfee Mills, with office, weave 
shed, cotton house, and cloth room, form a very attractive group in a large 
grassed lot planted with elm trees and bordered by a handsome iron fence. 
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mill, had the front divided into three equal portions by its 
two towers. 

Most of these towers were quite pretentious in their archi- 
tecture. Those at the Richard Borden, for instance, had cut 
beveling on the corner piers of the helfry, an arch on each face, 
a heavy granite cornice, and a low pyramidal roof. The Cres- 
cent had two arches on each side. The Chace was more elabo- 
rate with small arches flanking each central arch, all carefully 
constructed of cut-stone. The brackets under the eaves there, 
however, were of wood, an American adaptation of the Italian 
form. The Barnard represents a more degenerate style with 
wooden cornice, flat side-arches, and ornamental cross-shaped 
holes punched in the masonry. It would take but little imagina- 
tion to connect these towers with the style of the Italian cam- 
paniles. It seems probable that when the first simple towers 
were added to the early granite mills with bells installed to 
warn of fire and summon the help to work, the similarity be- 
tween them and the earlier square stone church towers was so 
marked as to suggest Italian forms to the builders when they 
sought architectural ornament. The towers of the Lowell 
mills have a similar style, but the effect in brick is quite differ- 
ent from that in granite. 

There were several variations from the typical design. Some 
mills had no towers. The chief backer of the Stafford is reputed 
to have explained, ““Towers pay no dividends.” The Crescent, 
built in 1872, had no columns in the top story, for the ceiling 
was suspended from the trussed roof by iron rods, leaving the 
whole area unobstructed for the spinning mules. It was appar- 
ently designed by the treasurer, Lafayette Nichols, who had 
started as a bobbin boy, Until 1874 all the mills had the old 
style of barn roof with skylights. The Granite Mili fire proved 
the folly of that design, for the operatives on the top floor were 
trapped without exit to the fire escapes, which were all on the 
long side of the building. After that a nearly flat roof was 
adopted and the attic story eliminated, as at the American 
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Linen No. 2 when it was rebuilt after a fire in 1876.** 

A few local mills were ninety-two feet wide, after the Eng- 
lish style, instead of the usual seventy-two. An explanation 
sometimes offered for this deviation is the use of English ma- 
chinery which the agents purchased abroad when domestic 
production failed to meet the accelerated demand. This would 
apply to the Merchants and the King Philip, but the Flint 
was largely equipped with American machinery for making 
yard-wide fine goods and many of the narrower mills used 
much English machinery, some for spinning and some for 
other processes.** 

The Merchants was the most interesting of the wider mills 
because of its imposing facade. Designed by Lazarus Borden in 
(866, the original building was about four hundred by ninety- 
three feet, and five stories high with a mansard roof, which 
gave more space than a gabled attic. When the company de- 
cided to expand in 1871, the new mill was added to the exist- 
ing structure, making a continuous unit stretching the whole 
length of the block.** In keeping with the French style were the 
towers, for the usual triple arches were topped by dormered 
mansards with large and elaborate grille work. Such a useless 
ornament might be expected to spoil the effect of solid simplic- 
ity achieved by sheer size, but the monumental quality of the 
granite construction in contrast with the lacy iron work created 
an unusually impressive appearance. 

The new building of the American Print Works had a style 
all its own, though related in feeling to the Merchants, with its 
regular courses of hammered granite, its mansard, and its 
triple-arched tower twenty-six feet square and 108 feet high, 
topped by a low, castellated parapet. But its distinguishing 
feature was the full row of thirty-eight arches on the 406-foot 

24 Daily, August 3, 1872, September 23, 1874, July 19, 1875; Earl, Centennial, 
121, 1392; The Fall River Monitor, May 25, 1872. 

25 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1860-1914 
(Washington, 1928), 11, 106; Daily, May 10, 1871, January 31, 1873; Earl, Cen- 
tennial, 124, 126, 128, 132, 197, 141, 143. 

26 Daily, November 8, 1866, November 20, 1867; Earl, Centennial, 128. This 
building burned in 1934. Phillips, History, u, 127. 
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front. The magnitude of the scale is shown by the size of the 
piers, each two and a half feet square, and ten and a quarter 
feet high. To preserve the expanse of the front wall, a double 
driveway, originally intended to pass through two arches in the 
facade, was moved to the side. The tower was placed asymetri- 
cally about a quarter of the way along the front for the com- 
manding view of it afforded down the hill from the center of 
the city. The chimney, 153 feet high in order to secure a good 
draft above the hill, was the tallest in the city. Another unique 
feature was the series of four long ells at the back, or water side, 
to connect with the older portions of the plant. This build- 
ing, considered one of the finest in appearance, sacrificed none 
of its functional utility to its looks, for it was known as the best 
print works in the country.” Like the Merchants, it achieved 
a clear-cut sturdiness, and the regular rhythm of the great 
arched windows and the soaring balance of the tower afforded 
a satisfying architectural ornament. The Print Works in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, had a design suggestive of this, with 
a row of arches, but there the similarity ends, for it was small- 
er and not built of granite. The effect of the Fall River build- 
ing was much more magnificent, strangely reminiscent of that 
produced by the Rue de Rivoli, with the window designs 
varied for each story.” 

Brick mills were also built in Fall River during this period. 
The new corporations on the waterfront could import brick 
directly to their own wharves from Haverstraw, Providence, 
or Taunton more cheaply than they could have local granite 
carted down the hill from the quarries. This economy explains 
the use of brick for the Weetamoe, Mechanics, Border City, 
Sagamore No. 1, and Narragansett. The American Print 
Works, which was on the waterfront, owned a quarry and evi- 
dently considered that its use compensated for the cost of trans- 
porting the stone. It is interesting, too, that the second Saga- 

27 Daily, November 24, 1866; February 15, September 28, 1867. 


28 The similarity to the Rue de Rivoli was noticed by Prof. John Coolidge of 
the Fine Arts Department of Harvard University. The building burned in 1941. 
Herald, October 11, 1941. 
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more mill was built of granite brought in on a spur track from 
a new ledge in Assonet opened especially for the purpose.** 

When another group of new mills bordering Laurel Lake at 
the southern end of the city were put up during 1871-1872, the 
King Philip and Osborn opened quarries in the area and built 
of granite. The Montaup, however, was of brick, as was the 
Slade, which also owned a quarry for foundation stones. The 
Robeson was another mill which owned a quarry yet built of 
brick on a site nearly surrounded by granite buildings. The 
outcrops in different areas did not all produce equally good 
material, and some were quite expensive to work. The choice 
of brick or granite was made by the corporation officers, not 
the architect, and was usually based on the expense involved.*° 

Most of the brick mills of this period were designed with 
narrow window strips in slightly recessed vertical panels be- 
tween the pilasters, similar to those in many another New Eng- 
land city. Some of them had mansards and some had octagonal 
towers ending in ribbed domes surmounted by iron grilles, a 
quite different style from that on the granite mills in Fall 
River and the brick mills in Lowell. 

The Davol, organized in 1866 with William C. Davol as 
president, made “fine goods”: shirtings, sheetings, silesias, and 
other fancy fabrics. It represents an important deviation in the 
design of brick factories, for it, too, was a double mill, but the 
addition made in 1871 was placed at right angles to the origi- 
nal building to form the shape of an L, with the engine house 
and boiler room in an open courtyard for trucking at the back 
of the mill lot.** Finished by a curving mansard with full- 
length, flat-topped dormers, the effect of the unusual two-street 

2% Daily, February 15, 1867, May 10, 1871, September 18, October 13, 1877; 
Earl, Centennial, 130, 133, 144, 145- 


3° Daily, March 19, 1866, June 26, 1871; Earl, Centennial, 125, 134, 137, 139, 
141. The fact that the owner determined the material used was contributed by 
Mr. Nathaniel S. Chase of Tiverton, R. 1, who once worked in William T. 
Henry's office. It must have been difficult to transport material to this site, 
for it was a long way up hill from the railroads and wharves. The Slade Mill, 
then called the Ancona, was taken over by the city in 1935 and torn down to 
make room for a park. Herald, March 31, 1936. 


31 Earl, Centennial, 127; Fenner, History, 82. 
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facade was quite different from that of the box-shaped brick 
mills, closer in feeling to the American Print Works and far 
more attractive than any of the other brick buildings, all of 
which, however, lacked the charm of a well-built granite wall. 

With granite so readily available it is not surprising that 
the mills in Fall River should attain distinction by such effec- 
tive use of it. Granite factories elsewhere seldom achieved the 
imposing results produced in Fall River. The early mills of 
Rhode Island and small manufacturing towns in other states 
were not very large because of the slight falls they depended 
upon for power.** Some had monitor windows, clerestories, or 
dormers, and they were usually capped with little wooden bel- 
fries or cupolas. Those which did have towers lacked the hand- 
some design adopted in Fall River. In fact, most of them had no 
finish at all, for they were chopped off at the level of the eaves 
and were covered with plain wooden roofs. 

The stone factories of southern New Hampshire built be- 
fore the Civil War were more nearly like those in Fall River, 
but they, too, were smaller and less sophisticated in finish. 
Three of the Wamsutta Mills in New Bedford were of granite 
and bear a close relation to mills in Fall River. No. 1 was built 
in 1847 by Seth Ingalls, who also designed the original City 
Hall in Fall River. It had about the same dimensions as the 
Pocasset and Metacomet, which were built at the same time, 
and much of the stone was imported from Fall River. The sec- 
ond and third plants, put up in 1854 and 1860, were similar, 
but No. 4 (1868), No. 5 (1875), and No. 6 (1881) were much 
larger and built of brick, as were most of their contemporaries 
in New Bedford.* 

For years Fall River multiplied 30,000 spindle units in- 
stead of increasing the size of each plant, because this was felt 
to be the maximum in efficiency for the twenty-eight inch 

32 Joseph Nasmith, Recent Cotton Mill Construction and Engineering (Man- 
chester, England, 1894), 7. 


83 Daily, December go, 1873; Leonard Bolles Ellis, History of New Bedford 
and Its Vicinity, 1602-1892 (Syracuse, 1892), 456, 465; Zephaniah W. Pease 
and George A. Hough, New Bedford, Massachusetts (New Bedford, 1889), 148- 
150, 154, 157-158, 165-166. 
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print cloth standard throughout the city.** Improvements in 
ring spinning led to the building of larger mills in other cen- 
ters to utilize more machinery in each unit, but Fall River was 
entirely equipped for mule spinning and wished to protect 
its vested interests. Furthermore, many manufacturers con- 
sidered mules better for print cloth and superior for the finer 
counts of thread. The Barnard, constructed in 1873-1874, was 
the first of the city’s new mills to install the Sawyer Ring 
Spindle for spinning warp. This corporation departed further 
from local custom by manufacturing cloth other than the 
standard prints. Even they, however, retained the mules for a 
majority of the spindles.** 

When the mills in Fall River did begin to change over to 
ring spinning it was primarily because of labor trouble with 
the English operatives who manned the mules. They were a 
small, tightly-knit group, well-organized and experienced in 
strike technique, and could quickly tie up local production 
by creating a bottleneck in the manufacturing process. After 
a decade of strikes that were the spearhead of agitation for 
the whole country, the Flint and Osborn put in a few ring 
frames, hoping that threats of a complete conversion would 
quiet the union while allowing the company to replace its 
original machinery very gradually. The Fall River mills also 
held out against installing the Northrop automatic loom, 
which proved its value in other centers, particularly in the 
South.** 

Because local real estate values were so inflated, Fall River 
was slow to adopt the low, far-flung plants usual in the last 
quarter of the century.** On one occasion when Edward Atkin- 

34 Earl, Centennial, 110; Fenner, History, 78, 81-82, 84-85. 

85 Clark, Manufactures, u, 387; Fenner, History, 80; Nasmith, Recent Con- 
struction, 10-11. 

36 Clark, Manufactures, , 387; John R. Commons, History of Labor in the 
United States (New York, 1921-1935), , 178; Daily, June 7, 16, August 18, Oc- 
tober 13, 1879; Herald, June 23, 26, 1879; Smith, Textile Industry, 100-103. 

37 For instance, one lot of land worth $1,500 in 1841 rose to $40,000 in 1876, 
while another increased in value from $2,340 to $75,000. Daily, April 14, 1876. 
Similarly, acres valued at $200 sold for $10,000 a few years after the Slade Mill 
was built in the neighborhood. Earl, Centennial, 134. 
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son, president of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, was advocating this type of construction be- 
fore the New England Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
a member who raised the issue of land costs was advised to 
build his mills elsewhere, an answer which never could have 
satisfied those with large holdings in a city they firmly believed 
would maintain its locational advantages forever.** Eventually 
many of the local mills added separate weave sheds and re- 
arranged the interior organization of the older plants. Thus, 
the Granite No. 3, built by William T. Henry in 189, con- 
sisted of a two-story spinning mill, a one-story weave shed, and 
a separate picker room. Henry did at least eleven other weave 
sheds between 1887 and 1900.** F. P. Sheldon and Son, the 
Providence firm which designed the King Philip, were among 
the pioneers in this field, and they had many local contracts 
around the turn of the century.* 

Later buildings had the broad factory windows introduced 
for better lighting in wider brick mills elsewhere, but even 
then many corporations built of granite until newer meth- 
ods of quarrying made it increasingly expensive to cut and 
dress the exceptionally hard, coarse-grained rock.** When the 
huge new cotton plants for the Iron Works were built early in 
the century, the owner insisted on the most modern design in 
brick. Tons of granite’had to be blasted out of the hill to make 
room for the foundation, but in this particular case the stone 
would not have made good building material, for the granite 
outcrops below the hill are rotten.* 

Fall River's granite mills, then, represent the end product 
of a form rather than a style which subsequent architects fol- 


88 N. E. A. C. M., Proceedings, xxvUl, 55. 

39 Fenner, History, 78-80, 83, 84. Mr. Edward I. Marvell, a Fall River mill 
architect who was once associated with William T. Henry, supplied the names 
of buildings definitely attributable to him. 

40 F. P. Sheldon and Son, A Half Century of Achievement (Providence, 1921), 
11, 19, 25, 28, 44-45, 65-66, go. 

41 Phillips, History, u, 159. 

42 Authority of Nathaniel S. Chase. 
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lowed. Larger, more formal, more imposing with their hand- 
some towers, now covered with ivy and mellowed by time, they 
are probably the most impressive sizable collection of granite 
factories in the country.“ The factors contributing to their 
development include the Rhode Island tradition, the avail- 
ability of building stone, the system of mule spinning, high 
real estate values, and a certain frame of mind. 

Fall River came to consider itself unique because of certain 
peculiarities in its industrial organization. The mill corpora- 
tions had been developed by local capital and local initiative.** 
There was no diversification of industry and little diversifica- 
tion within the industry.** Mule spinning meant that Law- 
rence or Lowell customs did not apply in many instances. The 
selling agents were almost always the treasurers, with offices at 
the mills rather than in New York or Boston.** Perhaps most 
important was the tight system of control, which made it un- 
necessary to codperate with outside agencies.** The city became 
a leader in the textile industry by the foresight and initiative of 


43 Many of the mills have been destroyed by fire in recent years after they 
were liquidated and left idle, but enough remain, particularly above the falls 
of the Quequechan River, to form an interesting and significant group. 

44 Daily, November 8, December 5, 1866; Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, Second Annual Report (Boston, 1871), 263. 


45 In 1882 eighty per cent of the city’s capital was invested in the mills, which 
employed eighty-nine per cent of the city’s workers, rates which were higher 
than those at either Lawrence or Lowell. Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, Thirteenth Annual Report (Boston, 1882), 200. Twenty-six of the city’s 
thirty-three corporations manufactured print cloth exclusively. Earl, Centen- 
nial, 112. 


46 Earl, Centennial, 96. This practice developed partly because the mills 
were locally controlled and partly because print cloth was sold in large lots 
to a small number of finishers. Clark, Manufactures, 1, 105-106. 

47 Forty-one persons in seven families held 100 of 259 directorates and fifty- 
two of the 102 key offices. Eighty-five of these positions were held by nine persons. 
“Cottonicus” (pseud.), letter to the Labor Journal (Fall River, Massachusetts), 
September 18 (in William N. Bogle, Scrap Book, in Fall River Historical So- 
ciety), 6, 8. Internal evidence places this between 1873 and 1878. The owners of 
six mills closed by a strike in 1875, refused arbitration by a committee from the 
Labor Council in Boston. A. Workingman (pseud.), History of the Fall River 
Strike, John Smith, ed. (Fall River, 1875), 19. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor complained that no mill in Fall River answered its question- 
naires in 1871. Third Annual Report (Boston, 1872), 162. 
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its entrepreneurs, and later generations came to feel that the 
way to maintain a forward position was to keep all their in- 
dustrial “eggs” in the “basket” which had been provided for 
them.** When the local industry eventually succumbed to the 
southward shift of cotton manufacturing, the empty mill build- 
ings remained a monument to the independence which created 
them and the independence which had ruined them. 


48 Smith, Textile Industry, 119. 











“COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO!” AND 
TRANSCENDENTAL HOCUS-POCUS 


EGBERT S. OLIVER 


“ (‘\OCK-A-Doodle-Doo!”’ is a satire on the buoyant transcen- 
dental principles which Melville heard echoing and re- 
echoing in the New England hills, especially those emanating 
from Concord, and, more particuiarly, a passage from A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers by Henry David Tho- 
reau. The story goes with ‘Bartleby’ as a companion piece. 
The two short stories are all that Melville published in 1853; 
and they appeared simultaneously in different magazines. In 
“Bartleby” the principle of self-reliance, the complete indi- 
vidualism of turning inwardly upon oneself and withdrawing 
from the obligations and associations of the outward world, is 
considered and exposed as leading only to the negation of 
death. ‘“Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!” explores the outward-turning 
transcendent reaches of that doctrine which would put itself 
in tune with the infinite, even to the fateful disregard of the in- 
dividual’s physical need. This kind of withdrawing into the 
evanescent, too, ends in the negation of the grave. The two 
stories thus complement each other as they reduce to the ulti- 
mate extreme of ridiculousness the antithetical extremes of 
transcendentalism. 

The structure of “Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!” is simple, though 
the symbols do not always yield pliantly to the demands of the 
narrative. The story is told in the first person, the narrator be- 
ing in effect Melville himself and the environment being that 
of Arrowhead, in the Berkshires. The time of the story is early 
spring, and Melville probably wrote much of the descriptive 
coloring with an eye on the hillsides around him. The interest 
of the narrator in walking over the hills, the pressure of debt 
upon him, the mortgage on his farm, the narrator’s reading 
Tristram Shandy and The Anatomy of Melancholy—all of 
these circumstances fit the outward facts of Melville’s life at 
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this time. The symbolism of the story is adapted to the circum- 
stances of his own life. 

The story opens with the narrator going on an early-morn- 
ing, before-breakfast walk. It was a cool, misty morning; the 
country looked underdone; the river was covered with a low- 
hanging fever-and-agueish mist. It was a miserable world and 
the narrator’s thoughts turned to train wrecks, steamboat ex- 
plosions, thwarted revolutions of oppressed peoples, and “that 
smaller dunning fiend, my creditor.” They say money is plen- 
tiful, but he has none. Scarlet fever and measles are rife among 
the workmen’s hovels. The calves on the hillside are mangy 
like worn hair-trunks and “all quilted with a strange stuff 
dried on their flanks like layers of pancakes.” 

But hark! What’s that? A triumphant thanksgiving of a cock- 
crow! “Glory be to God in the highest!” That is what the crow- 
ing cock says. It plainly says—“Never say die!” 

The narrator is direct in speaking of the effect of the crow- 
ing: “Why, why, I begin to feel a little in sorts again. It ain’t so 
very misty, after all.’”” He returns home to breakfast with a 
hearty appetite, to drink brown stout and eat beefsteak. He 
laughs over Tristram Shandy and throws his insolent creditor 
out of doors. The crowing cock approves this treatment of the 
creditor by a trumpet-blast of triumph, a perfect paean and 
laudamus. The cock crew its triumphant note all day, in the 
morning, at noon, and at night. The narrator, after his evening 
walk, hearing the still-triumphant bell-note crowing, thought 
over his debts and other troubles 


with a calm good-natured rapture of defiance, which astounded 
myself. I felt as though I could meet Death, and invite him to din- 
ner, and toast the Catacombs with him, in pure overflow of self-re- 
liance and a sense of universal security. 


In succeeding days and weeks he went to seek the cock with 
intent to buy it; but at first he could get no track of it, other 
than its crowing, which seemed always to come “out of the 
east.’” If his woes settled on him threateningly, one crow of the 
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cock reverberating on the hills would make a crowing chanti- 
cleer of his soul. The dun brought suit: unworried, he clapped 
another mortgage on his farm. The cock crowed its triumphant 
approval. 

A sad-faced, solemn woodchopper, a Marylander named 
Merrymusk, had sawed and split the narrator's wood in March, 
a silent, uncomplaining man who worked in wet or snow and 
ate his cold lunch in the cold. When the narrator went to 
Merrymusk’s shanty to pay him, there he found the crowing 
cock, which he had named in his own mind Signor Beneven- 
tano, but which Merrymusk called Trumpet. Though the 
narrator offered five hundred dollars for the marvelous cock, 
Merrymusk scorned any offer. Dressed in tatters, living on a 
dirt floor, having a sick—yes, even dying—wife and four chil- 
dren, nevertheless he called himself rich in the possession of his 
cock, Trumpet. “Don’t the cock J own glorify this otherwise in- 
glorious, lean, lantern-jawed land? Didn't my cock encourage 
you?” 

Merrymusk, the pale, thin wife, the four pale, thin children, 
whose “wasted eyes gazed at him with a wild and spiritual de- 
light,” all died, while Trumpet crowed his triumphant 
crows. The cock flew upon the apex of the shanty, spread wide 
his wings, sounded his supernatural note, and dropped dead. 
The narrator buried the family—and the cock,—erecting a 
gravestone “with a lusty cock in the act of crowing, chiselled 
on it, with the words beneath:— 


‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?’ 


The narrator ended the story, saying, 


I buried them, and planted the stone, which was a stone made to 
order; and never since then have I felt the doleful dumps, but un- 
der all circumstances crow late and early with a continual crow. 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo! -oo! -oo! -oo! -oo!” 
1 One who has told fairy stories to children will recognize the familiar marks 


of the generalized tale in the woodchopper and his family, even including the 
marvelous cock. 
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This story of course is symbolical, but the intent of the sym- 
bols and the satirical depth of the fable are only apparent as 
it is read in the light of a passage in Thoreau, which Melville 
certainly had before him as he wrote of his crowing cock. Mel- 
ville had borrowed a copy of A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers from Evert Duyckinck in 1849* and he was to 
use it in some detail in writing of Winsome and Egbert and 
transcendental friendship in The Confidence-Man.* Thoreau’s 
experiment in living as an individual withdrawn from soci- 
ety, and especially his essay now called “Civil Disobedience,” 
were used as a basis for “Bartleby.’’* The source for the story 
“Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!” comes by satirical extension from a 
brief passage in the middle of “Monday,” in A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, in which Thoreau discussed 
the Laws of Menu [Manu]. Melville fused this suggestion de- 
rived from Thoreau’s writing with his own circumstance and 
environment and extended them into a reductio ad absurdum 
of the transcendental disregard of materialism. 

Undoubtedly Melville found much in Thoreau to interest 
him as his repeated reading of the small amount of Thoreau’s 
work which was published would indicate. From Hawthorne, 
Mrs. Hawthorne, and Elizabeth Peabody he had opportunity 
for familiarity with Thoreau’s ideas extending beyond any- 
thing available in print. Sometime during the winter of 1852- 
1853 he was in Concord visiting Hawthorne. He discussed the 
Agatha story on that occasion and possibly refreshened his in- 
terest in Thoreau. In writing both “Bartleby” and “Cock-A- 
Doodle-Doo!,” comprising all of his published work for 1853, 
he took from Thoreau’s pages the broader plan of each story 
and many particular details. Thoreau thus furnished him the 
basis of his satirical criticism of transcendental ideas. 

A considerable part of “Monday” of the Week is taken up 

2 Willard Thorp, Herman Melville (New York, 1938), xxvii-xxviii n. 

8 Egbert S. Oliver, “Melville’s Picture of Emerson and Thoreau in The Confi- 
dence-Man,” College English, vu1 (November, 1946), 61-72. 

4 Egbert S. Oliver, “A Second Look at ‘Bartleby,’ College English, v1 (May, 
1945)» 431-439- 
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with discussion of India, its philosophy, literature, religion. 
Thoreau broke in upon such reflection on the Oriental mind 
to detail some of the local color of the river; but he hastened 
to get back to his subject: ‘Still had India, and that old noon- 
tide philosophy, the better part of our thoughts.” He men- 
tioned several books and commended the wisdom which the 
wise may find in them: “One of the most attractive of those an- 
cient books that I have met with is the Laws of Menu.” This 
book receives the full tide of Thoreau’s enthusiasm. 


I know of no book [he wrote] which has come down to us with 
grander pretensions than this, and it is so impersonal and sincere 
that it is never offensive nor ridiculous. . . . It seems to have been 
uttered from some eastern summit, with a sober morning pre- 
science in the dawn of time, and you cannot read a sentence with- 
out being elevated as upon the table-land of the Ghauts. 


Meliville’s imagination did not have to go very far to carry 
over this figure to that of the knowing and triumphant crowing 
cock. Here is the uttered wisdom on an eastern summit, the 
morning prescience, the dawn, and the elevating effect of the 
uttered word. Thoreau’s passage also contained the basis 
for the transition to the crowing cock: “As our domestic fowls 
are said to have their original in the wild pheasant of India, so 
our domestic thoughts have their prototypes in the thoughts of 
her philosophers.” The woodcutters, too, were referred to 
when Thoreau thought of the ancient pine forests which had 
been felled. 

The Laws of Menu, sounding as it were from some eastern- 
dawn-of-time summit with a voice of wisdom and elevating the 
hearer in mind and soul, became the noble cock Beneventano, 
alias Trumpet, sounding his clarion call in the Berkshires, 
driving off the dumps and elevating the soul of the hearer. 
Many of the further details of Thoreau’s passage are paralleled 
in Melville’s story. Thoreau is more enthusiastic and superla- 
tive in this passage than is customary with him. The Laws of 
Menu, he wrote, 
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has such a rhythm as the winds of the desert, such a tide as the 
Ganges, and is as superior to criticism as the Himmaleh moun- 
tains. Its tone is of such unrelaxed fibre, that even at this late day, 
unworn by time, . . . its fixed sentences keep up their distant fires 
still like the stars, by whose dissipated rays this lower world is il- 
lumined. 


Melville used various devices to emphasize even to absurdity 
the tone and rhythm and superlative quality of the cock’s crow; 
but exclamations predominate. 


How clear! How musical! how prolonged! 
...acry like a very laureate... 
... such clamorously-victorious tones... 


Why, this is equal to hearing the great bell of St. Paul’s rung at 
a coronation! 


..- 80 smooth and flute-like... 
... $0 vast, mounting, swelling, ‘soaring .. . 


... Such an orieutal trophy, such a Great Bell of St. Paul’s swung 
in a cock’s throat. 


... like a full orchestra of the cocks of all nations... 


The extremity of Thoreau’s figures lead Melville into pas- 
sages of sheer burlesque, too, on the greatness of the cock. He 
thinks of its marvelous voice coming from somewhere indefi- 
nitely out of the east. 


Oh, noble cock, where are you? Crow once more, my Bantam! 
my princely, my imperial Shanghai! my bird of the Emperor of 
China! Brother of the Sun! Cousin of great Jove! where are you?.. . 


It is probable that Melville, with his tongue very far in his 
cheek, addressed a passage or two quite directly to Thoreau in 
ironical reference to the enthusiasm of his passage. The narra- 
tor on the hillside having heard the voice out of the east, said, 


“My friends, it is extraordinary, is it not?” 

Unwittingly, I found that I had been addressing the two-year- 
olds—the calves—in my enthusiasm; which shows how one’s true 
nature will betray itself at times in the most unconscious way. 
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The cock crew again and again. The calves scampered and 
capered in the field. 


Bless me—it makes my blood bound—I feel wild. What? jump- 
ing on this rotten old log here, to flap my elbows and crow too? .. . 
And all this from the simple crow of a cock. Marvellous cock! 


Thoreau wrote of the way the Laws of Menu brightens 


the mornings and the evenings, and makes such an impression on 
us over night as to awaken us before dawn, and its influence lingers 
around us like a fragrance late into the day. 


Melville followed the lead in each of these four points, even 
adding the noontime to the list. The cock crew lustily in the 
morning, but “let’s see how he'll crow about noon, and toward 
nightfall.”” There is no doubt about the high quality of his 
noontide crow: 


His sunrise crow was a whisper to it. It was the loudest, longest, 
and most strangely musical crow that ever amazed mortal man .... 
so smooth and flute-like in its very clamour; so self-possessed in its 
very rapture of exultation; so vast, mounting, swelling, soaring, as 
if spurted out from a golden throat thrown far back. 


Its evening crow too was a Vespers or curfew. It went out “all 
over the land and inhabited it . . . victorious over the entire 
day. ...” Its influence lingered over the land, for the cock went 
to roost “bequeathing the echoes of his thousand crows to 
night.”” The influence of this wonder-worker from the eastern 
summit is operative early in the morning, too. 


After an unwontedly sound, refreshing sleep I rose early, feeling 
like a carriage-spring—light, elliptical, airy, buoyant as sturgeon- 
nose—and, like a football, bounded up the hill. 


The cock was up before him, its influence still radiant. 
Thoreau had a paradoxical comment on The Laws being 
both public and private. His wording and the turn Melville 
gave to it are both interesting examples of the individuality 
of the men. Melville turned the thought back to the quality of 
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Thoreau’s privacy which he satirized in “Bartleby.” 


This of Menu [wrote Thoreau] addresses our privacy more than 
most. It is a more private and familiar, and, at the same time, a 
more public and universal word than is spoken in parlor or pulpit 
now-a-days. 


Melville’s cock joined in no roosters’ chorus. He was solitary 
and independent: 


From the scattered farm-houses a multitude of other cocks were 
crowing, and replying to each other’s crows. But they were as flag- 
eolets to a trombone. Shanghai would suddenly break in, and over- 
whelm all their crows with his one domineering blast. He seemed 
to have nothing to do with any other concern. He replied to no 
other crow, but crowed solely by himself, on his own account, in 
solitary scorn and independence. 


This comment might have been Meiville’s thrust at Thoreau 
himself as much as an extension and satire of Thoreau’s sen- 
tence on Menu. 

Thoreau emphasized the ageless wisdom of the Indian phil- 
osopher’s work and Melville considered also that aspect of the 
cock’s crow. Thoreau wrote, 


The sentences open . . . as the petals of a flower, yet they sometimes 
startle us with that rare kind of wisdom which could only have been 
learned from . . . experience. ... They are clean and dry as fossil 
truths which have been exposed to the elements for thousands of 
years.... 


This aged quality and wisdom was set off by Melville as being 
opposite to any “young sophomorean cock, who knew not the 
world.” The crow was not one of wretched ignorance. 


It was the crow of a cock who crowed not without advice; the crow 
of a cock who knew a thing or two; the crow of a cock who had 
fought the world and got the better of it, and was now resolved 
to crow, though the earth should heave and the heavens should 
fall. It was a wise crow; an invincible crow; a philosophic crow; 
a crow of all crows. 
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This remarkable crow had an effect on nature, the sunshine 
and the meadow. These details follow the lead of Thoreau’s 
enthusiasm. He wrote that the Laws of Menu “helps the sun 
to shine” and “conveys a new gloss to the meadows and the 
depth of the wood.” When the narrator of Melville’s story 
heard the cock crow for the first time he noticed this immediate 
improvement in nature. “It ain’t so very misty, after all. The 
sun yonder is beginning to show himself: I feel warmer.” The 
narrator spoke of the new brightness of the country, mention- 
ing the meadows, the new grass, the rejoicing sunlight, the 
warm verdure. But he added a burlesque note, too, to that idea 
of the interrelationship between the spiritual and the physical. 
Certainly Melville was using broad caricature when he wrote: 
“Even the crows cawed with a certain unction, and seemed a 
shade or two less black than usual.” Both Thoreau and Mel- 
ville wrote of the unusualness of the sound carrying so far. 
Thoreau was, of course, being figurative and twisting his 
thought into an extraordinary pattern. 


It is wonderful that this sound should have come down to us from 
so far, when the voice of man can be heard so little way, and we are 
not now within ear-shot of any contemporary. 


Melville more literally discussed the distance the cock-crow 
might carry in the clear mountain air. It echoed and reéchoed 
on the mountains until it overran the country. “Now I plainly 
perceived how it was I had chanced to hear the gladdening 
sound on my distant hill.” 

Thoreau has an innocent sentence which sent Melville into 
an extreme of caricature: ““The whole book by noble gestures 
and inclinations seems to render many words unnecessary.” 
The idea of noble gestures in the cock was a thought which 
Melville could not treat with restraint. 


A cock, more like a field-marshal than a cock. A cock, more like 
Lord Nelson with all his glittering arms on, standing on the Van- 
guard’s quarter-deck going into battle, than a cock... . 
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He was of a haughty size, stood haughtily on his haughty legs. . . . 
He walked in front of the shanty, like a peer of the realm; his crest 
lifted, his chest heaved out, his embroidered trappings flashing in 
the light. His pace was wonderful. He looked like some noble for- 
eigner. He looked like some Oriental king in some magnificent 
Italian opera. 


Thoreau wrote that the Laws of Menu “has relation to the 
dim mountain line, and is native and aboriginal there.” The 
cock too is heard on the mountains, is echoed from the moun- 
tains, and Merrymusk said, “It chipped the shell here. I raised 
it.” While Thoreau wrote, ““The woodcutters have here felled 
an ancient pine forest . . . ,” Melville has, “It might have raised 
the ghosts of all the pines and hemlocks ever cut down in 
that country.” 

Melville took the germ of this story and many of the details 
to develop it from Thoreau’s enthusiastic endorsement of the 
Laws of Menu. But Melville developed his symbols and his 
fable with an elaborate satire freely borrowing, caricaturing, 
and burlesqueing. 

This story is one of the lightest in touch which Melville 
wrote.It contains puns and humor, both straightforward and 
ironical; though, undoubtedly, too, it shows marks of the au- 
thor’s physical, emotional, and financial stress. His creditors 
were indeed shoved in between him and salvation. Though 
money might have been plentiful, he had none of it. He un- 
doubtedly did feel more than a twinge of melancholy and 
think, with a wry grin: 


Here I am, as good a fellow as ever lived—hospitable—open-hearted 
—generous to a fault: and the Fates forbid that I should possess the 
fortune to bless the country with my bounteousness. 


But, though twinges of rheumatism and dyspepsia did beset 
him, this story, with its satire upon transcendental hocus-pocus, 
is witty and penetrating. There are no idle guffaws here, but 
there are some excellent passages of humor both delightful and 
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far-reaching in implication, such as the observation on the 
rooster which goes into the Sunday pot: 


Yes, yes; even cocks have to succumb to the universal spell of 
tribulation: jubilant in the beginning, but down in the mouth at 
the end. 


The narrator of the story asserts repeatedly that the sound of 
the cock restored his flagging spirits. 


If at times I would relapse into my doleful dumps [he said] straight- 
way at the sound of the exultant and defiant crow, my soul, too, 
would turn chanticleer, and clap her wings, and throw back her 
throat, and breathe forth a cheerful challenge to all the world of 
woes. 


Whenever the hard world seemed pressing in on him, the clari- 
on sound came from the eastern summit. “Ye gods, how it set 
me up again! Right on my pins! Yea, verily on stilts!” 

The cock seemed to speak plainly to him in direct language. 
“Let the world and all aboard of it go to pot.” These seemed 
to be the cock’s words. “Do you be jolly, and never say die. 
What's the world compared to you?” 

The narrator thought, “Oh, noble cock!” But on second 
thought he had doubts of this doctrine. He raised questions: 


“But my dear and glorious cock, . . . one can’t so easily send this 
world to pot; one can’t so easily be jolly with civil-processes in his 
hat or hand.” 


This is Melville's answer compared to the doctrine of the 
glorious dawn-of-time truth which sounded with such a vital 
import that it helped the sun to shine and conveyed a new gloss 
to the meadows. One can’t so easily send this world to pot. Mel- 
ville was giving his answer to the question, ‘““What’s the world 
compared to you?” in “Bartleby.” One cannot ignore the world 
and live. In ““Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!” as in “Bartleby” he came 
down to a particular example to test such a general principle 
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as Thoreau’s passage seemed to be setting forth.* He presented 
the case of Merrymusk, the unfortunate Marylander, the wood- 
sawyer of solemn disposition and the mind of Solomon. He 
owned the crowing cock, but even so his fate was not enviable. 
He had a wife and four children. The wife was an invalid; “one 
child had the white-swelling, and the rest were rickety.” This 
family lived in a shanty by the railroad tracks. Merrymusk’s 
cow had “‘died during an accouchement,” and he had been un- 
able to afford another. 

The narrator, who had, under the prodding of the cock’s in- 
sistent message, added mortgage upon mortgage on his farm, 
went to visit Merrymusk. 


“It must be a doleful life, then, for all concerned. This lonely 
solitude—this shanty—hard work—hard times.” 

“Haven't I Trumpet— He’s the cheerer. He crows through all; 
crows at the darkest: Glory to God in the highest! Continually he 
crows it.... 

“Why call me poor? Don’t the cock I own glorify this otherwise 
inglorious, lean, lantern-jawed land? Didn’t my cock encourage 
you?” ... 

I returned home in a deep mood. I was not wholly at rest con- 
cerning the soundness of Merrymusk’s views of things, though full 
of admiration for him. 


The narrator on a second visit arrived in time to be present 
at the demise of the entire family. Merrymusk denied being ill, 
and died asserting that the family was well, shouting his con- 
viction forth “in a kind of wild ecstasy of triumph over ill.” 


5In one of Melville’s unusual letters to Hawthorne, probably written in 
June, 1851, he commented on Goethe's transcendental admonition, “Live in the 
all.” “What nonsense! Here is a fellow with a raging toothache. ‘My dear boy,’ 
Goethe says to him, ‘you are sorely afflicted with that tooth; but you must live 
in the all, and then you will be happy!” Then Melville added a postscript to his 
long letter: “This ‘all’ feeling, though, there is some truth in. You must often 
have felt it, lying on the grass on a warm summer’s day. Your legs seem to send 
outshoots into the earth. Your hair feels like leaves upon your head. This is the 
all feeling. But what plays the mischief with the truth is that men will insist 
upon the universal application of a temporary feeling or opinion.” Willard 
Thorp, Herman Melville, 393. 
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The wife too immediately died. The cock outdid himself in 
triumphant crowing, springing upon the bed where the chil- 
dren lay. 


He seemed bent upon crowing the souls of the children out of their 
wasted bodies. He seemed bent upon rejoining instanter this whole 
family in the upper air. The children seemed to second his en- 
deavours. Far, deep, intense longings for release transfigured them 
into spirits before my eyes. 


The cock itself flew to the shanty roof and, crowing one last 
supernatural note, dropped dead. The narrator buried them 
all and erected the monument bearing the sign of the crowing 
cock. 

Thoreau wrote of the Laws of Menu: 


Tried by a New England eye, or the mere practical wisdom of mod- 
ern times, they are the oracles of a race already in its dotage, but 
held up to the sky, which is the only impartial and incorruptible 
ordeal, they are of a piece with its depth and serenity, and I am as- 
sured that they will have a place and significance as long as there is 
a sky to test them by. 


Melville presented the crowing cock as mounting to the roof 
top and dying, “dropped at my feet.” The answer he made to 
Thoreau was that all the family lay dead on that spot, under the 
sign of the crowing cock, “‘and I buried them.” 

In a memorable passage at the end of chapter eighty-five of 
Moby-Dick, Melville had written that he was a man who re- 
garded both things earthly and things heavenly with equal 
eye. His answer to such mountain-top enthusiasm as Thoreau 
wrote in praise of the Laws of Menu was the long drawn out, 
ironical note with which he ended his story: “Cock-a-doodle- 
doo! -oo! -0o! -oo! -oo!”” 








“YOUR OLD FRIEND, J. Q. ADAMS” 
DONALD M. GOODFELLOW 


HEN John Adams left for Europe on November 13, 

1779, on his second diplomatic mission to negotiate a 
treaty of peace and a treaty of commerce with Great Britain, 
he took with him his sons John Quincy, aged twelve, compan- 
ion of his father’s first trip abroad, and Charles, aged nine. 
After a sojourn of several weeks in Spain, both boys were placed 
in the academy of one Le Coeur at Passy, where John Quincy 
had been a pupil on a previous stay in France. Here they re- 
mained less than six months, for in the fall of 1780 their father, 
who had gone on a mission to Holland, transferred them to the 
public Latin school in Amsterdam. About three months later, 
on December 18, 1780, he informed his wife that he had just 
sent their two sons to Leyden, “there to pursue their studies 
of Latin and Greek under the excellent masters, and there to 
attend lectures of the celebrated professors in the university.” 
And he added his reason for doing so: “It is much cheaper 
there than here [in Amsterdam]. The air is infinitely purer, 
and the company and conversation are better. It is perhaps as 
learned a University as any in Europe.”* 

On the evening of their arrival in Leyden, the two Adams 
boys met another New Englander, Benjamin Waterhouse, who, 
then twenty-six years old, was studying medicine at the uni- 
versity. Two days later they moved from their temporary quar- 
ters in the Cour de Hollande to private lodgings in the house 
in which Waterhouse lived. During his own stay in Leyden, 
the elder Adams, who took rooms in the same house, found 
Waterhouse “‘a sprightly genius, very studious and inquisitive, 
as well as sociable.””* Thus began a friendship which was to bear 
fruit not only in the correspondence of John Adams and Water- 
house, the former's part in which was first published in 1927, 

1 Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife, edited by Charles Francis 
Adams (New York, 1876), 388. 


2 Statesman and Friend, edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford (Boston, 
1927), 45, note 2. 
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but also in an interesting series of letters from John Quincy 
Adams to Waterhouse, none of which have heretofore ap- 
peared in print.* 

In 1783 Waterhouse was appointed Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic at Harvard. One of the earliest 
of John Adams’s letters to Waterhouse was delivered in per- 
son by John Quincy on the latter's arrival in Cambridge in 
1785. It presents a full account of young Adams’s preparations 
and qualifications as a student and concludes with the follow- 
ing sentence: “I hope he will be on his Guard against those 
Airs of Superiority among the Scholars, which his larger ac- 
quaintance with the world, and his manifest Superiority in the 
Knowledge of some Things, may but too naturally inspire into 
a young Mind, and I beg of you, Sir, to be his friendly Monitor, 
in this Respect and in all others.’"* Although there is nothing 
among his published letters or diaries that relates to John 
Quincy's associations with Waterhouse during his Harvard 
days, occasional entries in his Newburyport diary indicate 
that he called on or at least saw Waterhouse on his visits to 
Cambridge in 1788 during the period in which he was study- 
ing law in the office of Theophilus Parsons.’ And that the two 
men enjoyed each other’s company throughout John Quincy’s 
incumbency as the first Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory is suggested by the opening of John Adams’s letter to 
Waterhouse on June 29, 1806: “I rejoice to find by your Letter 
of the 26. and by my Son’s Conversation, that his commence- 
ment of a residence at Cambridge has been agreeable to you 
and to him. He could not in his present Circumstances have 

8 The letters from John Adams to Waterhouse appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly for May and June, 1927, and were published in book form later in the 
same year under the title Statesman and Friend, edited by Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford. Those from John Quincy Adams to Waterhouse are in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. One entire letter and portions of other letters are quoted 


in this article with the permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society and of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 


# Statesman and Friend, 7 and 8, letter for April 23, 1785. 


5 Life in a New England Town: 1787, 1788, edited by Charles Francis Adams 
(Boston, 1903), 124, 144, 166. 
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been so happily situated as he is. Two such men as Dr. Water- 
house and J. Q. Adams will find in the society of each other, 
and in the sciences and Literature an inexhaustible fund of 
Amusement and of information.’”* 

In the Writings of John Quincy Adams there are a number 
of letters addressed to Waterhouse between 1811 and 1815 
while Adams was in Europe and England,’ but no evidence 
has yet appeared to reveal how extensive a correspondence 
the two men kept up after Adams’s return to Washington. In 
the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, however, 
are twenty-three letters written by Adams between 1828 and 
1837 which, even in the absence of Waterhouse’s replies, make 
plain the pleasure both found in exchanging their views and 
impressions. Selected passages from several of these will illus- 
trate not only the variety of subjects in which the two men 
were interested but also a lighter side of Old Man Eloquent’s 
mind than most of his published writings reveal. 

The letter for December 27, 1830, opens as follows: 


Dear Doctor. 

I thought—perhaps intended that the flint of my last letter should 
elicit fire from your steel, and have not been disappointed—your 
reply which sought me at Quincy was written while I was wading, 
and dragging and stalling* through snow-drifts over cornhills, and 
amid the Ruins of Rail-fences and Stone-walls, between Boston 
and Hartford, on my way to this place where it found me. 


Doctor—you are drawing me deep into mysteries and mystifica- 
tions—Benjamin Franklin—Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, Sam- 
uel Adams, and even Tom Paine are historical names, though I 
am unwilling to admit this staymaker, and broken exciseman of 
Thetford into the group. You know how he lived and how he died 
—You know how he treated Washington and the Bible. I cannot 


6 Statesman and Friend, 37. 

7 The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford (New York, 1913-1917), IV, 195, 379, 502, 526; V, 353. 

8“The word with this sense is not in Johnson—There is no such thing in 
England—Webster gives Virginia as his authority for it, but I can testify to its 
being good, sound Connecticut Yankee.”—Adams’s note. 
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for my life set aside the moral character of men in forming an esti- 
mate of their merits—If I were engaged to write a Pane gyric upon 
either of the four native Americans above named there is much of 
their story that I should pass over in silence—freckles on the ear, 
if so you please to term them—If I were to write their biography I 
might adopt the rule laid down by the first of biographers, Plu- 
tarch, and which, to save you the trouble of looking for, I will give 
you in the version of the Langhornes. “When a painter has to draw 
a fine and elegant form which happens to have some little blemish, 
we do not want him entirely to pass over that blemish, nor yet to 
mark it with exactness. The one would spoil the beauty of the pic- 
ture, and the other destroy the likeness. So in our present work, 
since it is very difficult, or rather impossible, to find any life what- 
ever, without its spots and errors, we might as well set the good 
qualities in full light, with all the likeness of truth. But we consider 
the faults and stains that proceed either from sudden passion, 
or from political necessity rather as defects of virtue than signs of a 
bad heart: and for that reason we shall cast them a little into shade 
in reverence to human nature, which produces no specimen of vir- 
tue absolutely pure and perfect.” 


The lesson that Adams had learned from “‘the first of biog- 
raphers” was put into practice when he began the biography of 
his father;* but in his oration on Lafayette and his eulogies of 
Madison and Monroe he disregarded part of Plutarch’s ad- 
vice."® In his letter to Waterhouse dated October 5, 1831, he 
justifies his method of dealing with Monroe by quoting another 
authority. 


Your old friend Gilbert Stuart, whom I once charged with a piece 
of flattery in some of his Portraits, assuming a tone of earnestness 
which marked the sincerity of his answer said “Sir—I never painted 


* The Life of John Adams, Begun by John Quincy Adams, Completed by 
Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 1871). The first two chapters are by John 
Quincy Adams. 

10 Oration on G. M. de Lafayette, at Washington, 31st December, 1834 (Wash- 
ington, 1835); Eulogy on James Madison, delivered at Boston, September 27, 
1836 (Boston, 1836); An Eulogy: on the Life and Character of James Monroe, 
Fifth President of the United States Delivered at the Request of the Corporation 
of the City of Boston, on the 25th of August, 1831 (Boston, 1831). 
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a Portrait so handsome as the original—But there are times and 
Seasons of good and ill looks for every one—People usually choose 
to be painted in their best looks as well as in their best dress, and to 
gratify them is no flattery.” If, as it appeared to me this was a reason- 
able justification for the Painter, is it not equally so for the Eu- 
logist? I have not given indiscriminate or indefinite praise. In the 
spirit of Friendship and of Commendation, I have never wilfully 
lost sight of Truth. 


In the same letter, after acknowledging the doctor’s compli- 
ments on the Monroe eulogy, Adams discusses his attitude to- 
ward critics. 


I verily believe it has been my lot to be more severely criticized upon 
the article of composition than any other man that ever put pen 
to paper in this hemisphere. 

“And every rascal knows me by my Style”—They have fallen foul 
of me accordingly, and if I had been of nerves as sensitive as the 
French Poet Racine, I should have been in my grave long years 
ago, punctured to death by Liliputian pins—But then I have had 
friends who have told me that my writings would bear comparison 
with those of Quintilian and Tacitus—And I am not like Racine— 
He declared that the slightest, the most insignificant, and most un- 
founded remark of censure upon any line that he ever wrote gave 
him more pain, than the most exalted and most ingenious com- 
mendation had ever afforded him of pleasure. I prefer the precept 
of Horace 

“Aequam memento, rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem”— 


and I have been willing to take the kiss upon one cheek as consola- 
tion for the box upon the other ear. 


A later paragraph in the same letter gives a bit of autobio- 
graphical information not to be found elsewhere. 


I give you joy, on the reading of Gil Blas. I had him by heart at 
twelve years of age, and read him over again in Dutch at fourteen— 
I have never since met with a novel-born hero of real flesh and 
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blood to compare with him—Dumouriez says the book is tres moral 
—and with the warning in the preface to dig for the treasure till 
you find it, I am of that opinion. 


Adams’s English-Dutch Dictionary, with the aid of which 
he must have read the Dutch translation of Gil Blas, had been 
given him by his father about the same time that he had re- 
ceived from Waterhouse a Latin dictionary which he always 
valued greatly both as a reminder of his student days at Ley- 
den and as a memorial of a long friendship." 

Still another passage from the same letter, less serious and 
personal, sounds like an extract from a commonplace book. 


The Mount Auburn Cemetery may be a good thing, especially for 
the well-bred inhabitants of Cambridge and its vicinity. A man 
may prefer a City to a Country Life; but it is always best to be dead 
in the Country—I scarcely know why; but the amalgamation of 
horticulture and of monumental ruin struck me as incongruous. 
A sort of poetical union of January and May. A skeleton in a Hy- 
meneal Chamber. 


A similar mixture of topics and moods is the letter for De- 
cember 15, 1832, which opens with the following remarks: 


One of those cordials for Low Spirits which I have often found 
a specific—a Letter from you—found me here [Washington] deeply 
immersed in Messages, and Proclamations, and Ordinances and 
Nullifications, and Bank Enquiries, and Anti-Tariff Resolutions, 
and all the War of words, to which mankind seems to be as much 
addicted as to that other War, of which Mr Soame Jennings"? has so 
sagaciously discovered the origin, in your extract from his Works— 
That it is the nature and unavoidable operation of War, to prevent 
the principles of Morals, and to legalize crime, is a truth, which 
other philosophers have proclaimed and which cannot be contro- 
verted; but it was reserved to the Sagacity of Mr Jennings to dis- 
cover that the fondness for this perversion of all moral principles 
Springs from the Love of Virtue, in the human heart—The thought 

11 William P. Lunt, A Discourse Delivered in Quincy March 11, 1848, at the 
Interment of John Quincy Adams (Boston, 1848), 19, note. 
12“Erratum—For Jennings, read always Jenyns.”—Adams’s note. 
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is ingenious—profound—but is it true? I will not treat you with a 
Dissertation; for I remember that when I was a Student at the Uni- 
versity, the shrewdness, and ingenuity of this same Mr Soame Jen- 
nings did greatly delight and perplex me upon the Nature of Time, 
the Origin of Evil, the Evidences of Christianity and the natural 
rights of man—He was to me a very fascinating writer, and even 
when I could not believe him, I could not always satisfy myself 
that he was wrong— 


. After brief comments on Paley and Gisborne as writers on 
morals, Adams continues: 


But to come down from Morals to Poetry (the great end of which 
should also be moral) your verses upon the sleigh-bells and the 
damsels, just at the time of Thanksgiving, bring certain charming 
reminiscences to my mind—I do not think that in Ovid’s Art of 
Love, or even in his Remedium Amoris, where it would naturally 
have found its place, there is any mention made of sleigh-bells or 
of snow—The Art of making love, muffled up in furs, in the open 
air, with the thermometer at zero, is a Yankey invention, which it 
requires a Yankey Poet to describe—I wish you would undertake it, 
and the four lines in your letter would form an excellent introduc- 
tion to a Love-tale, filled with pathos and pleasantry, in equal por- 
tions—Try your hand at it, Doctor. 


Your News Carriers Verses, written on the 1st of January 1801— 
now copied from the Correspondence of Dr. Lettsome, published 
in London, will outlive the century with which they commenced, 
and may immortalize another Yankey Custom and Invention— 
There are no news-Carrier Poets in Europe, and those of our own 
country find like the prophets of old, more honour abroad than at 
home. Your verses possess both pathos and pleasantry, and are per- 
haps the more amusing to me for a co-incidence, which brought to 
my recollection that I had also on two successive New Years days 
been a Volunteer Laureate for the News-Carriers—It was I believe 
in the years 1791 and 1792. But my verses are among the forgotten 
things of this world, where I do not know that a copy of them yet 
exists. Your line 


“Without a great expense of Boots and Shoes” 
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was the co-incidence which reminded me of the closing lines of 
my plea for the News-boy. The whole piece was a paraphrase upon 
the common proverbial expression “Give the Devil his due,” mean- 
ing of course the Printer’s Devil—and the only lines that I remem- 
ber of it are, that after expatiating upon his Services and Sufferings 
in the discharge of his duties to his Patrons through the year he 
closed by saying 

“And Poverty peeps through a hole in my shoe; 

To mend it, kind friends, ‘give the Devil his due.’ ” 


The passage on the Yankee art of love-making provides an 
impression of the youthful Adams of forty years before which 
adds something to the picture given in his Newburyport diary. 
Serious-minded though he was even as a boy, he had his lighter 
moments. 

The New Year’s lines referred to and quoted from memory 
appear to have been the first published verses by John Quincy 
Adams, but they were not the last. From his college days or ear- 
lier to the end of his life, Adams was addicted to poetizing, and 
a surprising number of his efforts were printed. Except for his 
translation of Wieland’s Oberon, brought to light by Professor 
A. B. Faust in 1940" and unquestionably superior to Adams’s 
original verse creations, his most ambitious poetic attempt was 
the 2144-line Byronic imitation, Dermot Mac Morrogh,“ a 
reference to which is found in his letter for October 21, 1833. 


You may remember that in one of my Letters last Winter I sent 
you two or three Stanzas upon Astrology and Phrenology, of which 
you afterwards enquired whether they were original or imported— 
They formed part of a larger parcel, a copy of which I now enclose 
for your perusal (en famille, if you think them worth the trouble) 
requesting you to return them then to me. They are intended for 
an introduction to the third canto of Dermot Mac Morrogh, in a 

18 Oberon, a Poetical Romance in twelve books translated from the German 


of Wieland (1799-1801) by John Quincy Adams, edited by A. B. Faust (New 
York, 1940). 


14 Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Conquest of Ireland; an Historical Tale of 
the Twelfth Century (Boston, 1832). 
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revised Edition of that poem which may be published hereafter. 
There will probably be published a new Edition of it, in a distant 
part of this Country, in the course of a few weeks. I have had some 
thoughts of inserting these and some other Stanzas in this new 
Edition, but have concluded to postpone the new matter to a 
future period. I communicate these Stanzas to you, because they 
are upon subjects on which we have had conversations and corre- 
spondence heretofore. The twelve Stanzas upon the influence of 
the Signs of the Zodiac over the Fortunes of Men contain most of 
them hints borrowed from the Astronomics of Manilius. 


In spite of generally unfavorable reviews, three editions of 
Dermot were published;'* but a fourth and revised edition 
did not materialize, and the stanzas mentioned (though not to 
be found with the letter) have never been printed. It may be 
noted in passing, however, that Adams had enclosed in a letter 
about a year earlier a translation in heroic couplets of thirty 
lines of the Astronomicon of Manilius, a longer portion of 
which he had translated earlier. 

Perhaps most deserving of being quoted as a whole is the 
letter dated November 29, 1833. But first a few explanatory 
words are in order concerning Dermot Mac Morrogh. Adams 
took the story almost exactly as he found it related in The His- 
tory of the Conquest of Ireland by Giraldus Cambrensis and in 
Thomas Leland’s History of Ireland from the Invasion of 
Henry II. According to both authorities, Dermot abducted 
Dovergilda, wife of a rival chieftain, Ororik; and Giraldus 
asserts that Dovergilda was a more than willing prey. Hence 
Adams’s view that she was a “bad woman.” 

Dear Doctor. ReweaAe Oy O08 

Your cordial for low spirits of the 21st inst. has come to hand— 
Part of it written with the wind at Northeast, and a corresponding 
humour of which I would say, as the Duke, in “As you like it” of 
the melancholy Jacques 


15 The second edition was published in Boston in 1832, the third in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1834. A number of corrections were made in the second edition, and 
one stanza was added in the third. 
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“T love to cope him in these sullen fits 
“For then he’s full of matter.” 


I thank you heartily for your criticism as well upon the pub- 
lished poem of Dermot Mac Morrogh, as upon the additional 
stanzas which I sent you in Manuscript. I shall avail myself of 
your remarks, in my revisal of the work for a new Edition, which 
I intend to prepare for the Press, but which may very possibly 
never be published, at least in my lifetime—There is an Edition of 
it, now, I believe in the process of publication, with only one varia- 
tion and one additional stanza, merely filling a blank in the first 
and second Editions—If after the publication of this new Edition 
there should be no further demand for it, I shall hang up my zodiac 
and parallel between judicial Astrology and Phrenology, with sun- 
dry other curiosities, to be studied like the Zodiac of Dendera here- 
after—and I will leave it for the amusement of my grandchildren, 
when they shall come to years of Discretion. 


Of all literary composition that is criticis’d at all, there are two 
Classes of Critics—That is Critics upon the author—and Critics 
upon the work— Of Critics upon the author, my Dermot has had 
an abundance—There have been Masonic Critics—Blue-light Crit- 
ics— and Nullification Critics—for example—Some Months since, I 
received a pamphlet Poem in honour of Free-masonry, with the 
following lines in Manuscript on the title page 


“Ambition, when she seeks a certain end 
“Deceives herself with hypocritic art” 


very severe, indeed!—but it was Masonic Criticism upon the au- 
thor, and not upon the Poem of Dermot— 


Last winter in Congress I made a speech which nettled some of 
the nullification members of the South, and it suited their pur- 
poses to represent me as threatening them with an Insurrection 
of their Slaves—One of them replied to me at great length, and turn- 
ing my battery against myself quoted from Dermot 


“These are your hero’s of the last disclosure— 
the very last 
“Who, blood and slaughter see, with due composure.” 
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This was a nullification critic upon the author and not upon the 
Poem—just as Mark Antony criticis’d one line of Cicero’s Poetry, 
in the Senate of Rome—A criticism which would have perished 
eighteen hundred years ago, but that it is embalmed for all ages 
by Cicero himself in his reply to it in the divine Philippic. 


As to the Blue light Critics, you may find them in all the Hart- 
ford-Convention Newspapers during the recent Election, or you 
may find matter congenial in the greasy columns of the Kitchen 
Cabinet’s Globe—They have not the wit to quote, and are too dull 
to be quoted, but they are all critics upon the author, and not upon 
the work. 


Your criticisms are of a different character, and shall receive from 
me all the attention to which they are justly entitled—I shall strike 
out the 18th. 19th. and goth. Stanza’s of the second Canto as you 
advise—The object of them was to parry the objection which I 
knew would be made to my choice of a heroine, and to foreclose 
the inference which might be drawn from this that I am an enemy 
to the sex—I wished to prove directly the reverse, and by an affec- 
tionate remembrance of the females most nearly connected with me 
in all the domestic relations of life, and all ornaments to human 
nature, to show my abhorrence of all general Satire upon women— 
I had chosen the real history of a bad woman to illustrate a great 
principle of political morality—To shew the agency of this woman 
in leading to the infamous Conquest of Ireland, by Henry the 
Second—Her character is historical—I could not alter it—The 
poem’s moral and satirical—You know it is a standing objection to 
Paradise Lost that its Hero is the Devil—But how could the loss of 
Paradise be celebrated in Epic Song, but by the Agency of the 
Devil?—Paradise was lost too by a woman, and Milton’s Eve is as 
exceptionable a Heroine as Dermot’s Dovergilda. I did not think 
that a sentiment of filial, fraternal, conjugal and parental tender- 
ness, naturally connected with a disclaimer of all petty prejudices 
against women, could be out of place, or even unpoetical—Still, 
as you think it a matter of Delicacy, I will strike them out— 


I have alter’d the last couplet of the 38th. Stanza of the second 
Canto, so as to remove from it all objection upon the score of deli- 
cacy—But the narrative of the 38th. and of the 4oth. Stanza is 
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strictly historical, as you will find by recurring to Leland, or any 
other History of Ireland, and the facts are so essential to the con- 
sistency of the Story that I cannot spare them—As to other carp- 
ings at passages, which could not be read in mixed companies, 
where young ladies should be present, there seems to me a line of 
distinction betweeen delicacy and prudery, which Critics upon the 
author often mistake—Rousseau of Geneva says that the question 
“Comment se font les enfants” is one which children are very apt 
to make, and he commends highly the answer of a mother to her 
little daughter, inquisitive on this point, who told her in very few 
words the plain fact of the pangs of childbirth, without saying any- 
thing of what had preceded. He says this in a book upon Education; 
but it is a mere evasion of the difficulty; for that very passage of 
Rousseau’s Emile is one which could not be read in a mixed com- 
pany of Ladies, and the mother’s answer as he gives it would throw 
delicate females into a fit of hysterics—for you know all delicate 
matters operate upon the womb—I think you once told me that to 
give your pupils at Cambridge an idea of the process of genera- 
tion, you followed very minutely the gradual formation of the 
pullet in the egg, but left it to their private researches to trace the 
analogy—but supposing you had been a lecturer upon Obstetrics— 
of what use to them would it have been to fix the precise day or 
hour of the Pullet’s bursting from the shell? The line of delicacy 
is a difficult one to draw, and depends very much upon time, place 
and circumstance. Miss Fanny Kemble, it is said wrote her Tragedy 
of Francis the first, at the age of sixteen. She is now under twenty- 
three; and her Tragedy is often performed and she performs in it to 
great admiration—In that play one of the personages, speaking of 
another, and meaning to describe him as a handsome man, says 
“At sight of him no woman need miscarry.” Now do you think 
Doctor, that before writing that Line, Miss Fanny Kemble had 
asked her father what was the meaning of the word “miscarry”— 
I cannot tell; but Miss Fanny Kemble and her Tragedy of Francis 
the first are much admired by all the delicate Ladies who have 
seen them. 


I now enclose you three Stanzas, which I propose to insert in 
the place of the three which I have determined to strike out—They 
are upon a very different subject, and must of course be fitted in, at 
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another part of the Canto—If you think them objectionable, either 
because they are too learned, or indelicate, or because they may con- 
tain a rub upon somebody, say so, and I will sacrifice them also to 
the husband of Venus—They may for aught I know be liable to all 
three of the objections, but the anecdote in Plutarch about Pyrr- 
hus’s right great toe, is so queer that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of a joke upon it.'® 


In my younger days, when I was at College, I read in a monthly 
magazine, perhaps the only one then published in New-England, 
a set of characteristic extracts from Shakespear with application of 
them to certain ladies indicated by Stars—thus 


Mrs xxxxx “What woman in the city do I name 
“When that I say—the city woman bears 
“The cost of Princes on unworthy shoulders.” — 
Miss xxx “But you have drank too much Caneris, and that’s a 
marvellous seraching wine.” 
Mrs xxxx “And is Jane Nightwork alive?—She must be old— 
very old.” 
Miss xxxxxx “Admir’d Miranda 
“Indeed the top of Admiration”—and so on to— 
“But you--O you”— 


Doctor did you ever see those extracts from Shakespear, and can 
you tell me who those ill-starr’d Ladies were, denoted by them all, 
except the last? I guess the extractor from Shakespear was in Love. 


Speaking of Stars, what think you of that tempest of falling Stars 
which we and you too had, about a fortnight since, and a part of 
which I saw. I suppose the Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge 
has learnt by this time to know the signs of the Zodiac by sight, 
cannot he give us some explanation of this Meteoric mimicry of 
showery Constellations? Is it Electricity?—Is is Magnetism or Gal- 
vanism? Is it an explosion of burning cinders from the Moon or the 
pulverisation of a Planet from beyond the flammantia moenia 
Mundi? Does it portend the final consummation of all things? or 
only the combustion of a superfluous accumulation of hydrogen? 


Farewell, Dear Doctor!—write soon and often to your friend 


J. Q. Adams 


16 These stanzas have not yet come to light. 
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In a sense, this letter sums up the major interests of Adams's 
life and a number of his beliefs. As a youth he had hoped to 
devote himself to literature. But having prepared for a legal 
career in order to have a means of self-support, he was early pro- 
pelled into the political arena. Then, because he refused to 
play politics, he fell out of favor with the Federalists; hence, 
the Blue Light critics were eager to attack him whenever they 
found an opportunity. Actively opposed to the principles of 
Masonry, he won many enemies by writing and publishing 
his views on the order. But in spite of the unfriendly attitude 
of many of his fellow-citizens, especially in New England, he 
was not deterred from returning to Washington, where he 
served his state and his country for seventeen years as a member 
of the House of Representatives. With all his official duties, he 
still found time to continue his reading in the works of his be- 
loved Cicero and in a wide variety of subjects, including his 
long-time favorite, astronomy. And he frequently entertained 
himself by composing verses, some serious, some trivial. In 
such an extended production as Dermot Mac Morrogh he 
sought to drive home a lesson, and it is partly for this reason 
that the poem is unsuccessful. As he wrote elsewhere, “All 
writing for the public should have some moral purpose." 
But it cannot be said that the moral tone of his criticisms and of 
his original verse is so straight-laced as to be prudish. He recog- 
nized a distinction between delicacy and false modesty. 

From his letters to Waterhouse it is plain that Adams sought 
the older man’s opinion on numerous subjects. He might be 
expected, of course, to accept a physician’s views on medicine 
and hygiene. Even so, it is somewhat surprising to learn from a 
letter dated October 15, 1835, that it was Waterhouse’s lec- 
ture on the evils of tobacco that induced Adams at the age of 
forty-five to break himself of the smoking habit. And still more 
unusual is the willingness of the independent and sometimes 
stiff-necked Adams to turn to the man of science for advice re- 


17 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams (Phila- 
delphia, 1874-1877), vill, 127, entry for April 2, 1829. 
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garding literature. For all his learning and self-reliance, he felt 
that he could gain something through this give-and-take with a 
friend whom he valued for his mind and for himself. Further- 
more, when addressing that friend, he knew how to unbend at 
least slightly. Few of his published papers make the reader 
so aware of this last characteristic as do these letters. 

On June 27, 1833, Adams recorded in his diary: “Dr. Water- 
house came and dined with us. The Doctor is now fourscore 
years of age, and his constitution seems to be breaking up. He 
told me that he had never felt the effects of old age so much as 
within the last six months, and that this would probably be 
the last visit-he should pay me.”’* Although no further visit is 
mentioned and no reference to Waterhouse appears in the 
Memoirs later than September 27, 1836, Adams continued to 
correspond with him at least through August 17, 1837, the date 
of the last letter in this series. Waterhouse died on October 2, 
1846, aged ninety-two, and was buried in Mount Auburn Cem- 
etery. And only seventeen months later John Quincy Adams 
went to his grave in Quincy, not in an “amalgamation of horti- 
culture and monumental ruin.” 


18 Memoirs, IX, 4. 
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HENRY ADAMS THE JOURNALIST 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


HE picture Henry Adams draws of himself as a young nian in 

the Education is not to be taken at face value. His autobiog- 
raphy is a masterpiece of ironic, unsparing understatement. He is 
not to be interpreted literally when he portrays himself, upon his 
return from abroad in 1868, as a gay, dashing, idle, social butterfly 
in Washington. His wide reading and his contributions to the 
American and English press during the Civil War, as well as his in- 
tensive work as a journalist from 1868 to 1870, should serve to dis- 
pel the impression that he was, during these years, occupied chiefly 
with social affairs. 

Professor Oscar Cargill, however, questions the accuracy of those 
biographical sketches which “imply that he acquitted himself well 
while in Washington from the middle of October 1868 till the be- 
ginning of October 1870. In these two years, however, his tetal 
output as a ‘journalist’ was not over half a dozen articles, any one 
of which could have been put together in a week at the outside.” 

The printed record tells a different story. Until proof to the 
contrary is offered, we must take Henry Adams’ word that he wrote 
the articles he says he did. Professor Cargill declares that his esti- 
mate is based on solid articles and does not include “whatever is 
covered by Adams’ apparently exaggerated statement: ‘At the 
same time I write about two articles a month in the Nation, and 
if I want to be very vituperative, I have a New York daily to trust.’ ”? 
On what basis does Professor Cargill conclude that Henry Adams’ 
statement was apparently exaggerated? Even though the articles 
he contributed have not yet been identified, Henry Adams was 
writing steadily for the newspapers at this time; we have no reason 
to assume that the statements in his correspondence are exagger- 
ated. “I am writing,” he declares, “writing, writing. You must take 


1 Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), 301-302. 
2 Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown, 320n. 
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the New York Nation if you want to read me. . . . I enclose you a 
puff—from my own paper.”* He wrote a violent personal attack 
“impugning the pecuniary honesty of a highly respectable gentle- 
man who is a friend of mine, and after sending it to a New York 
paper I have had to sit down and write another long article abusing 
everybody for another paper. .. .”"* Then he provides the clue which 
finally led to the identification of one of his unsigned newspaper 
articles: “One of my newspaper attacks irritated a member of Con- 
gress so much, the other day, that he denounced it before the House 
at great length. I did not declare the authorship.”® 

Henry Adams had decided to capture the stronghold of the press 
in order to make his influence felt in national politics. There was 
always the North American Review to depend on, but that was 
hardly enough. The New York Nation offered a welcome outlet,° 
but what he needed was a New York daily, and, “for the moment, 
the New York daily press offered no field except the free-trade 
Holy Land of the Evening Post under William Cullen Bryant... ."" 

Henry Adams had so carefully covered up his tracks as a journal- 
ist that it is extremely difficult at this late date to identify the 
articles he wrote. All we know is that he wrote for the New York 
Evening Post, but since the articles in that newspaper are either un- 
signed or signed with pen-names the clue does not prove of much 
value. Henry Adams’ statement, however, that an article of his 
was attacked on the floor of the House of Congress furnishes the 
decisive clue. The Congressional Globe for February 8, 1870, con- 
tains an account of the incident Henry Adams referred to in his 
letter of February 20, 1870. Dennis McCarthy, a Representative 
from New York, asked the unanimous consent of the House to make 
a personal explanation. 


Mr. Speaker, having been absent from the House for a few days, 
I have been notified by a friend of an editorial in the New York 
Evening Post of the end instant, making allusions personal to my- 
self, and I ask you to have it read at the Clerk’s desk, or at least so 
much of it as I have marked. 


3 Letters of Henry Adams, 1358-1891, edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford 
(Boston and New York, 1930), I, 172. 

+ Letters of Henry Adams, 174. 

5 Letters of Henry Adams, 179. The letter is dated February 20, 1870. 

6 Henry Adams’s contributions to the Nation have not yet been identified. 

T The Education of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1918), 244. 
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The Clerk then read the second paragraph of an editorial which 
appeared on the second page of the New York Evening Post on 
February 2, 1870. It was entitled “A Delicate Suggestion.” 


Some years ago, a majority of the people of the United States, 
acting through their representatives in Congress, thought proper 
to authorize certain corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
salt to exact from us, individually, and from every other resident 
in the Union—man, woman or child—the payment of about seven 
cents per annum, more or less, for the exclusive benefit and profit 
of the gentlemen who formed these corporations and owned their 
stock. Though done against our personal wishes, the act was law- 
ful and binding on us all. Like good citizens, therefore, we have sub- 
mitted to the law and paid our money, waiting patiently for the 
time to come when the burden, which was not a little galling to 
some of our friends, should be removed. This time has not come 
yet. The tax is still exacted, and is still cheerfully paid. 

One of these corporations, grown wealthy and powerful, sent a 
gentleman to Congress with the understood purpose of represent- 
ing its interests. Its influence caused Mr. Dennis McCarthy, one of 
its chief shareholders, to be elected from the Syracuse district; and 
in order that Mr. McCarthy might more effectually watch over the 
interest he represented, he was placed on the Committee of Ways 
and Means. He has done his work with success. His single vote has 
saved salt from interference in committee. Nor is this all. Besides 
protecting his own especial preserve, he has found time to watch 
tenderly over every other monopoly, and to lend his active and 
usually decisive aid wherever the interests of a privileged class were 
threatened. His career in Congress has been eminently useful to his 
friends.* 

No one is disposed to speak unkindly of Mr. McCarthy. Since it 
is decided that every citizen must pay a certain sum of money every 
year to somebody, there is no reason to regret that Mr. McCarthy 
should be the man. He is not especially disreputable. He spends our 
money liberally, as we are informed. He returns in hospitality a 


8 It is only fair to the memory of Mr. Dennis McCarthy, otherwise unknown 
to fame, to allow him to defend himself before the bar of public opinion. Ac- 
cording to the report published in the Congressional Globe on February 8, 
1870, he declared: 

“While I return thanks to the gentleman for the compliment paid me for my 
success, I must say that the compliment is nullified from the fact that it is said 
in a hypocritical manner and with a malicious intent. The whole statement of 
facts in the article referred to, which is a very long one, is untrue.” He denies 
he is a large shareholder of that corporation. He denies, too, that the company 
aided his election or that its influence placed him on the Committee. Moreover, 
he doesn’t see how his vote in a committee composed of nine members could 
have saved salt. 
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portion of what a liberal public _— into his pockets over and 
above what he receives by way o pay for his valuable services as 
member of Congress. Such men should not be discouraged. We 
ourselves, having families and friends of our own, might not have 
the heart to offer more than a feeble resistance if Congress should 
insist on compelling every human being within the United States 
to pay, let us suppose, one-half cent per annum, or, in round num- 
bers $200,000 a year, an income sufficient for the exercise of a mod- 
est and unobtrusive hospitality, especially if a seat in Congress 
were thrown into the bargain. Objecting, as we should certainly 
be bound to do, to the tax, as mere legalized robbery, an outrage 
on common sense, and a disgrace to the community that bore it, 
we should still be conscious that the public was right in believing 
that if any one was to be intrusted with the disposition of so liberal 
a gift, we ourselves would be found better fitted in all respects 
than any other individual to understand the duties of such a trust, 
and to perform them with unequalled grace, affability and intelli- 
gence. As it has turned out, the public prefers Mr. McCarthy, and 
we yield our claim. 

But although personally we have no quarrel with Mr. McCarthy, 
he will excuse our making a suggestion purely in his own interest, 
springing from a lively sympathy we entertain for his happy for- 
tune. We have noticed that in a iate debate on the printing of Mr. 
Wells’s report, when various gentlemen, more or less interested in 
monopolies, charged Mr. Wells not only with being a traitor, a liar, 
and a charlatan, but with being bought and paid for by special in- 
terests, some remarks were made by Mr. McCarthy which seem to 
us deficient in the civility which Mr. McCarthy owes to the large 
number of persons whose money he daily appropriates, under the 
law, but against their will. If we understand these remarks, they 
contain a complimentary allusion to Mr. Wells by the name of 
Benedict Arnold. In all gentleness we submit that this was no part 
of Mr. McCarthy’s duty. He is welcome to our money. We pay him 
with pleasure his half-cent per annum, and such is our personal 
esteem for him that if he asks of us civilly, we have no objection to 
make it a cent, on condition that the obligation of law be removed. 
But we entreat him to keep a civil tongue in his head. Indeed, he 
had best hold his tongue altogether. His work is best done in silence. 
The less attention he calls.to himself the better. As for Mr. Wells, 
even if he were bought and paid for a dozen times over, it would 
still be indecorous for Mr. McCarthy and his friends to object, see- 
ing that at least Mr. Wells does not compel any person to pay him 
against his will, and it is better to receive a bribe than to rob on 
the highway. 

We trust that Mr. McCarthy will accept our suggestion in the 
excellent spirit and temper in which it is offered. 
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The value of this article, now identified for the first time, lies 
simply in the fact that Henry Adams wrote it. It is not an editorial 
masterpiece nor a particularly brilliant example of polemical jour- 
nalism. It is important chiefly in that it helps to pull aside the 
screen of anonymity behind which Henry Adams was forced to 
work. It shows, too, that Henry Adams’ word regarding his news- 
paper articles can be trusted. His contributions were apparently 
considered sufficiently valuable by William Cullen Bryant to be 
placed in the editorial column. Furthermore, it indicates how bold 
and effective a muckraker Henry Adams could be when he decided 
to speak out. Finally, it makes clear why he had to keep his identity 
hidden, if he was to remain unfettered and, if necessary, “vitupera- 
tive” in his writing for the press. Allan Nevins mentions Henry 
Adams as one of the distinguished coterie of reviewers who wrote 
for the Nation but he makes no mention of his secret connection 
with the Evening Post.’ Henry Adams’ contributions to the press, 
though of comparatively little value when judged in relation to 
his other more substantial work, are not to be despised. His devel- 
opment as a writer and political thinker cannot be adequately 
evaluated without reference to these journalistic efforts at a time 
when he was still trying to find himself. 


THE COMPOSITION OF HAWTHORNE’S 
“THE DUSTON FAMILY” 


B. BERNARD COHEN 


OR the American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowl- 

edge, which he edited from March to August, 1836, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne prepared a sketch entitled “The Duston Family,”? 
based largely on the account of the Dustons’ adventures related in 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia.* Hawthorne, however, seems to have 
consulted two other books during the composition of his sketch, 
of which notice has not been taken. Peter Parley’s Method of Tell- 


® Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism (New York, 
1922), 449. 

+m (May, 1836), 395-397- 

2 Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702), Book vil, go-91. For an excel- 
lent study of Hawthorne's use of Magnalia as a source of his sketch, see Arlin 
Turner, “Hawthorne's Literary Borrowings,” PMLA, 1 (June, 1936), 547- 
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ing about the History of the World to Children, written or edited 
by Samuel G. Goodrich, led him to his sources, and B. L. Mirick’s 
The History of Haverhill, Massachusetts,* supplied him details 
which were not in Mather’s book. 

Directly above Hawthorne’s sketch in the American Magazine 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge is an engraving which is de- 
rived from a smaller illustration of the Dustons’ story in Parley’s 
Method.* Although in the larger engraving the trees, the contours 
of the hills, and the features of Mr. Duston and his six children* 
are noticeably different from those of the original, the two embel- 
ishments are in general similar. In the backgrounds in approxi- 
mately the same positions, stand trees, hills, and the Dustons’ burn- 
ing house with three Indians near it; in the center foregrounds, is 
Mr. Duston, turned on his horse and firing his rifle at a band of In- 
dians, who chase their intended victims from the right; in the left 
foregrounds, Mr. Duston’s fleeing children are huddled together 
before their father’s horse. Even the dress of the Dustons and the 
stance of the horse are the same in both engravings. Obviously, the 
drawing illustrating “The Duston Family” is a re-«lrawing of the 
one in Parley’s Method. 

Samuel G. Goodrich, who, through his influence as a stockholder 
and director in the Bewick Company of Boston, publisher of the 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, had se- 
cured the editorship for Hawthorne, was one of the members of the 
company principally interested in engraving.’ In his “Peter Parley” 
books he also offered engravers countless opportunities to develop 
and display their art. He, no doubt, was responsible for having the 
illustration in Parley’s Method refashioned for the magazine. 

Evidently Goodrich, or some other off | of the company, 
showed Hawthorne the engraving and the «..ount of the Dustons 
in Parley’s Method, and asked him to write a sketch to accompany 


8 Peter Parley’s Method . . . (Hartford, 1832), 37-39. 

4 The History of Haverhill (Haverhill, 1832), 86-95. 

5 Cf. American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, i, 395, with 
Parley’s Method, 38. Also cf. a similar illustration in The First Book of History 
for Children and Youth by the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales (Cincinnati, 1831), 

8. 
f * Only six children appear in the three engravings cited here, even though 
Mather, Mirick, and Hawthorne state that seven children fled with Mr. Duston. 
This fact is, of course, evidence that the illustrations are closely related. 
7 See Arlin Turner, ed., Hawthorne as Editor (Baton Rouge, 1941), 1-2. 
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a similar larger illustration which was to be published in the maga- 
zine. Hawthorne was often forced to write articles to match the 
prints in the magazine—sometimes on very short notice.* He, it 
seems, read the summary in Parley’s Method, drew a few hints from 
it, and then turned to the fuller accounts in Magnalia Christi 
Americana and The History of Haverhill, both of which he had al- 
ready read.® 

Three parallels between the version of the Dustons’ story in 
Parley’s Method and Hawthorne’s sketch clearly suggest that he re- 
ferred to Goodrich’s book. 


Parley’s Method “The Duston Family” 





The yells of the savages, the 
smoke of the burning houses 
and the cries of the affrighted 
white people were the first warn- 


ings of danger (p. 37). 


He mounted his horse, and plac- 
ing his six little boys and girls 
before him, told them to run as 
fast as possible. The Indians 
pursued, but Mr. Dunstan 
loaded his gun as fast as he 
could, and fired at them (pp. 


37-38). 


The balls came whistling among 
them, and the Indians were 
kept back in fear (p. 38). 


. .. he -Mr. Duston, beheld dark 
wreaths of smoke eddying from 
the roofs of several dwellings 
near the road side; while the 
groans of the dying men,—the 
shrieks of the affrighted wom- 
en, and the screams of the chil- 
dren pierced his ear, all mingled 
with the horrid yell of the rag- 


ing savages (p. 395). 


,Mr. Duston placed his children 
before his horse, and,, turning 
half round on his horse, took 
aim and fired at the skulking 
foe, with such effect as to cause 
a momentary delay of the pur- 


suit (p. 396). 


Another shot—and another— 
whistled from the covert of the 


forest... (p. 396). 


8 In an “Editorial Notice” in the last issue which he edited, Hawthorne wrote, 





“It is proper to remark that we have not had full controul over the contents of 
the Magazine; inasmuch as the embellishments have chiefly been selected by 
the executive officers of the Boston Bewick Company, or by the engravers them- 
selves; and our humble duty has consisted merely in preparing literary illus- 
trations.” See American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, u 
(August, 1836), 520, and Turner, ed., Hawthorne as Editor, 4-5, 224-225. 

® For evidence of Hawthorne’s reading these books, see Marion Louise Kes- 
selring’s unpublished thesis in the Brown University Library, “Hawthorne's 
Reading, 1828-1850,” (1943), 2-3, 5-6, 73, 74- 
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As Professor Turner points out, Hawthorne “made no attempt to 
conceal” his borrowings from Mather.’® But some of the details in 
his article are not in Mather’s book. They do appear, however, in 
The History of Haverhill; for example: after he has realized that 
the Indians have attacked his town, Mr. Duston races home on 
horseback; when later he returns to his children to save at least one 
from the imminent slaughter, they stretch their arms out to him to 
welcome his protection; out of fear of Mr. Duston, the Indians do 
not attack him openly, but skulk and fire from behind trees; the 
Indians take Mrs. Duston and her nurse to an encampment on a 
small island in the Contocook River, and the island is later named 
in honor of Mrs. Duston; when she, her nurse, and the English lad 
who has helped them slaughter the Indians escape, they travel by 
water, obviously across the Contocook River. 

In addition to these elements, Hawthorne found two others of 
importance in The History of Haverhill: the literary device which 
he uses when Mr. Duston tries to decide which of his children he 
should save, and the final judgment of the actions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Duston during their perilous trial. Hawthorne narrates that when 
Mr. Duston rushes back to his children to select the one whom he 
loves most, an endearing characteristic of each one is recalled to his 
troubled mind: 


There was his first born; there, too, the little one who, till within a 
week past, had been the baby; there was a girl with her mother’s 
features, and a boy, the picture of himself, and another in whom 
the looks of both parents were mingled; there was one child, whom 
he loved for his mild, quiet, and holy disposition, and destined him 
to be a minister; and another, whom he loved not less for his rough 
and fearless spirit, and who, could he live to be man, would do a 
man’s part against these bloody Indians. Goodman Duston looked 
at the poor things, one by one; and with yearning fondness, he 
looked at them all, together; then he gazed up to Heaven for a 
moment, and finally waved his hand to his seven beloved ones, ‘Go 
on, my children,’ said he calmly. “We will live or die together!’™ 


Hawthorne perhaps derived this artistic device—the effective focus- 
ing on the outstanding physical feature or trait of each child—from 
a poem quoted in The History of Haverhill. The poem “The 
Father’s Choice,” written by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale in honor of Mr. 


10 “Hawthorne's Literary Borrowings,” 547. 
11 American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, u, 396. 
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Duston, contains the following significant lines: 


And from those dear ones make thy choice; 
The group he wildly eyed, 

When ‘father!’ burst from every voice, 
And ‘child!’ his heart replied. 
There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that bears his mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 
And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast; 
And one whose joys of infancy 
Are still by smiles expressed. 


He saves his children, or he dies 
The sacrifice of love.'? 


In general, the details of the two quoted passages are somewhat dif- 
ferent; the two authors, however, were exercising their imagina- 
tions in the same direction. 

Second, Hawthorne followed Mirick’s attempt to weigh the 
merits of the deeds of Mr. and Mrs. Duston. Mirick seeks to excuse 
Mrs. Duston of her bloody murder and scalping of the Indians, 
yet he admits that her conduct was somewhat unladylike. Haw- 
thorne, on the other hand, converts this admission to a belligerent 
accusation of her for being “‘a bloody old hag”—a cruel murderess. 
Both Mirick and Hawthorne praise the heroism of Mr. Duston. 
Mirick emphatically states, “But let what will be said of her con- 
duct, there is something in the actions of the father and husband, 
disinterested perhaps, beyond comparison, and noble beyond ex- 
ample.” ** Hawthorne implies acceptance of Mirick’s judgment of 
the father: ‘““This awful woman, and that tender hearted, yet val- 
iant man, her husband, will be remembered as long as the deeds 
of old times are told round a New England fireside. But how dif- 
ferent is her renown from his!” ** 

“The Duston Family” is undoubtedly typical of Hawthorne’s 
method of writing during his editorship of the magazine. He wrote 
articles to fit the engravings selected by the officials of the Bewick 
Company. In order to lessen the pressure created by the necessity 


12 The History of Haverhill, 94. 
18 The History of Haverhill, 93. 
14 American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 1, 397. 
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of hasty composition, he relied heavily on books which he had al- 
ready read and whose attractions had never left his memory. For 
“The Duston Family,” the engraving and the account in Good- 
rich’s Parley’s Method recalled his chief sources to him, Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana and Mirick’s The History of Haver- 
hill, both already familiar to him. Yet his sketch indicates that he 
was able to mold the material which he derived elsewhere into a 
creation that definitely reveals the stamp of his maturing artistry 
and imagination. 


AN UNWRITTEN FEDERALIST HISTORY 
ABRAHAM H. VENIT 


T= publication of John Quincy Adams’s statement in the 
National Intelligencer of October 21, 1828, charging the Fed- 
eralists with conspiracy against the union many years before, served 
to re-open old wounds, revive dormant animosities, and precip- 
itate anew a quarrel of long standing. It recalled an episode of un- 
happy memory to a testy, sensitive Federalism, and one that the 
men of New England would have preferred to be permitted to 
forget. Rising to the challenge, the remnants of the Federalist 
Party met the aspersion with the “Letter of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eralists to J.Q. Adams” of November 26, 1828, and the “Appeal of 
the Massachusetts Federalists to the Citizens of the United States” 
of January 28, 1829. 

The broad outlines of the ensuing debate have long been well 
known." It is now possible to disclose that a further vindication 
of Federalism was planned by that group of self-appointed heirs 
to the tradition who signed the “Letter” and “Appeal.”* That 
vindication was designed to take the form of a History of Federal- 
ism under their sponsorship. The key-note of the proposed work 

1 Henry Adams, editor, Documents Relating to New England Federalism, 


1800-1815 (Boston, 1877). Adams’s statement in the National Intelligencer is 
reproduced on pp. 23 ff. 


2 Documents Relating to New England Federalism, 1800-1815 43 ff., for the 
“Letter”; 63 ff., for the “Appeal.” The signers were H. G. Otis, Israel Thorndike, 
T. H. Perkins, William Prescott, Daniel Sargent, John Lowell, William Sullivan, 


Charles Jackson, Warren Dutton, Benjamin Pickman, Henry Cabot, C. C. Par- 
sons, and Franklin Dexter. 
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was sounded by the document that is appended hereto, a letter 
written by Isaac Bronson, of New York and Connecticut.’ 

Bronson had been caught up in the Adams-Federalist contro- 
versy as early as February 25, 1829, when John C. Hamilton had 
addressed an appeal to him: 


Mr. John Q. Adams has within a few days past caused to be pub- 
lished at Washington his correspondence with the Eastern Federal- 
ists to which he has annexed an appendix containing “additional 
papers illustrative of the subject” among which is a letter from 
——Plumer formerly Governor of New Hampshire dated the 2oth 
Decr. 1828 of which the following is an extract. . . .* 


Thus you will perceive that Mr. Adams acquitting those living 
Federalists who came forward, confronted him and were prepared 
to disprove his accusation seeks a refuge from impending disgrace 
by endeavoring to blacken the memory of the dead & especially 
that of my father by imputing to them a design to sever the Union- 


Circumstances I learn have enabled you to give important testi- 
mony as to Mr. Adams (sic) declarations on this very subject in your 
presence- 


Knowing long & intimately as you did my Fathers (sic) Political 
views that in the later years of his life his prevailing anxiety was 
lest the administration of the Government would fall into such 
hands as might precipitate this Event and that his chief motive for 
throwing his weight in the scale of Mr. Jefferson in the election of 
1800 was to prevent the possibility of such a result—respect alike 
for the Truth & a regard to his memory will induce you to accede 
to the request I now beg leave to make—a statement of all the 
knowledge you possess on this subject so interesting to the feelings 
of his family.® 


* For other phases of Bronson’s activities, see A. H. Venit, “Isaac Bronson: 
His Banking Theory and the Financial Controversies of the Jacksonian Period,” 
Journal of Economic History (November, 1945) V, 201-214, and “The Outlook 
for a National Banking Project in 1836: A Partisan Appraisal,” American Histor- 
ical Review, LI (July, 1946) 685-688. 


* Hamilton here quotes extensively from Plumer’s letter those parts that seem 
to implicate Alexander Hamilton in the secession plot of 1804. The letter is 
reproduced in Henry Adams, Documents Relating to New England Federalism, 
1800-1815, 144-146. 

5 Isaac, Letters, Bronson Papers Martin Collection in the New York Public 
Library.(The Martin Collection is hereafter designated BPMC and is to be 
distinguished from the Bronson Papers, referred to as BP.) There is no record 
of any answer to this letter by Bronson. Indeed the only evidence of even an 
approach to further correspondence with Hamilton is to be found in a copy of 
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A reply to this appeal was rendered unnecessary by the fact that, 
in correspondence with James A. Hamilton which was published 
in the New York Evening Post of March 19, Adams had already 
publicly cleared Alexander Hamilton of suspicion of sympathy 
with the conspiracy to sever the Union.* 

It was not through Hamilton that Bronson’s participation in 
the planned vindication of Federalism was brought about, but 
rather through his friendship with Roger Minott Sherman of 
Connecticut, nephew of the Revolutionary Sherman and a distin- 
guished jurist in his own right. Sherman had been a delegate to 
the Hartford Convention.’ If that alone were not enough to inter- 


a letter to him, dated March 2, 1834 and endorsed in Bronson’s hand “not sent.” 

It has no relevance to Hamilton’s request but is interesting for an earlier period: 
If there be anything in the following information which can assist you in 
developing the truth, as to the character of the hostility to Mr. Hamiltons 
(sic) administration, I feel in Justice to his memory bound to place it at your 
disposal. 
In the years 1791.2. & 3 I resided in Philada. and had frequent intercourse 
with the Treasy. department, and was familiar with those political questions 
which related to the financial system of the country, and with the principles 
of that system as developed in the celebrated report of Genl. Hamilton at 
that time Secretary of the Treasury and I well recollect that Mr. Madison 
Jefferson & other leading men united in a systematic opposition to those 
measures. As Mr. Madison had been regarded as a personal and political 
friend of Mr. Hamilton, and a federalist in principle, it surprised every- 
body to find him at the head of the opposition to his measures. Mr. Hamilton 
spoke of it to me on one occasion as evincing a spirit of Jealousy & bad feeling 
in Mr. Madison which considering the personal and political friendship 
which existed between them as of a most extraordinary character. (sic) 
He told me there was no principle involved in the system he had recom- 
mended which had not been the subject of the most rigid examination and 
discussion between himself & Mr. Madison before it was known who would 
be the persons selected to fill the executive departments—and that they had 
entered into mutual pledges to exert their combined influence in support of 
those principles, whoever might be the person selected by the President as 
the fiscal officer of the government—That there was no part of the plan for 
funding the debt which had not recd the entire approbation of Mr. Madison, 
and an assurance that his influence should be exerted in its support. He 
spoke of the conduct of Mr. Madison as a perfidious desertion of the prin- 
ciples which he was solemnly pledged to defend. Yet the tone of his remarks 
in regard to Mr. Madison were more in sorrow than in anger: but in regard 
to Mr. Jefferson and Giles they savoured more of contempt than of either 
sorrow or anger. (Isaac, Letters, BPMC) 
6 The Post had published the letter from Adams to Hamilton, dated March 6. 


7 See Samuel E. Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, Federalist, 
1765-1848 (Boston and New York, 1913), II, 135, 142-143. William A. Beers, 
A Biographical Sketch of Roger Minott Sherman, the Eminent Connecticut 
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est him personally in a defense of Federaiism, another compelling 
reason was that he was a brother-in-law to James Gould who, as 
son-in-law to Uriah Tracy, had an obvious stake in clearing the 
honor of the Federalist Party.* Gould had written to the New 
York Evening Post on April 11, 1829, to contest the statement 
made by Adams that Tracy had been his informant on the project 
to split the Union in 1804. In this letter he attempted to discredit 
this statemeni by enclosing testimonials from those Connecticut 
Federalists who were members of Congress at that time to the effect 
that Senator Tracy, so far as they knew, was innocent of any design 
to bring about.a fission. The following year, when the Federal- 
ists were baited by Hayne in his classic debate with Webster, it 
but served further to inflame already outraged feelings; and Bron- 
son was looked to, to provide the materials for an extended rebuttal 
of the traditional charges. On March 13, 1830, Sherman wrote from 
Fairfield, “Whenever you are ready please send the statement for a 
vindication of New England politics. It is very important that that 
work should be thoroughly and speedily executed.”'° 

The document presented here is the statement referred to by 
Sherman. It was addressed to Gould under date of March 10." 

In his hyperbolic exposition of the Federalist thesis, Bronson 
was not content merely to defend the New England group against 
the familiar accusations; but he carried the fight to the Republi- 
cans, hurling counter-accusations of conspiracy, hypocrisy, parti- 
sanship, and deception. Drafted in the heat of controversy, and 
with tempers high, the letter stands out as a purplish piece of 
polemical writing, as colored as it was colorful. 

The most serious as well as the most sensational charge in a 
thoroughly tendentious exposition is a familiar one: that Madison 
had bought support of the Republican caucus for re-nomination 
at the price of recommending war with England. The novel aspect 
of Bronson’s version of this accusation that had been made over 


Jurist, 1773-1845 (Delivered before the Fairfield County Historical Society, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 28, 1882) is an appreciation done in Victorian style. 

8 On Gould, see G. H. Hollister, History of Connecticut (New Haven, 1855), 
II, 601-603. 

® The letter appeared in the Post of April 15. Tracy was, of course, fully 
implicated. Cf. Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis . . . , 1, 264-270. 
10 Isaac, Letters, BPMC. 
11 Isaac, Letters, BP. 
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and over again by the Federalists was that portion relative to 
Madison's alleged private request to Giles to play a double game 
in the Senate. Giles’s biographer is silent on the question.’” For the 
rest, the story was positively denied by Clay and his associates. 
The matter remains moot. The tendency has been for early his- 
torians, such as Hildreth, friendly as he was to the Federalist cause, 
to credit the charge; and for later ones to be either non-committal, 
like Schouler and McMaster, or, like Henry Adams and Channing, 
to dismiss it as apocryphal.'* That Clay and his group pressed 
energetically for war cannot be doubted. Equally certain is it that 
Madison was reluctant to recommend war. But to isolate one par- 
ticular factor in the complex of forces that were operating to pre- 
cipitate war and clothe it with a sinister potency would seem to 
suit only the spirit of factional spite that animated the Federalists. 

As to the rest of Bronson’s letter, it is a confused blend of truth, 
half-truth, and untruth, transparently contemptuous of the gen- 
eral national welfare when it clashed with what seemed special 
sectional interests, and replete with invidious interpretations. Its 
casuistic evasion of unpalatable truths would seem to vitiate the 
effect of even those criticisms that could legitimately be made of a 
war that was, on the whole, poorly fought. Gallatin’s resignation 
to go on his peace mission, and Jefferson’s rejection of Monroe’s 
treaty are set forth in the worst possible light; the financing of the 
war is flatly subordinated to the need for faithfully retiring the 
national debt; the non-coéperation of New England in providing 
money and men, and its provisioning of the enemy are glossed 
over. That the whole fiscal apparatus as well as the banking sys- 
tem were inadequate to the demands placed upon them, that there 
was a marked reluctance to levy taxes—these were valid targets for 

12D. R. Anderson, William Branch Giles: a Study in the Politics of Virginia 
and the Nation from 1790 to 1830 (Menasha, Wis., 1915). 


18 R. Hildreth, History of the United States of America (New York, 1880), VI, 
298; J. Schouler, History of the United States of America (New York, 1894), II, 
388; J. B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1896), Ill, 448; E. Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1935), IV, 
453; H. Adams, A History of the United States from 1801 to 1817 (New York, 
1889-1891), VI, 196. The question has been most thoroughly discussed by Adams 
in his Life of Albert Gallatin (Phila., 1879), 456-459. After sifting the Hanson, 
Pickering, Worthington and Shepherd statements, Adams concludes that, 
although Madison may have given up the proposed peace mission of Bayard 
under pressure from the war party, the story that he recommended declaration 
of war as part of a bargain is spurious. 
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criticism. But to maintain that, “after all, most of the Loans were 
made by the Federalists,” and to slur those who did really sub- 
scribe to the war loans as not lending “‘a dollar of their own money,” 
was disingenuous. Bronson himself had committed to the war 
effort rather less than his “life,” his “fortune,” and his “sacred 
honor.”** In 1814, not only had he been careful to convert into 
specie at least $48,000 which he hid in kegs and deposited in banks 
at Albany and Boston when a British attack on the New York City 
area threatened; but he also hedged against a possible British 
victory by transferring another $50,000 to be credited to accounts 
he opened with financial houses in enemy territory, Baring Broth- 
ers and Company, and Thomas Mullett, J. J. Evans and Co., of 
London." It might be supposed that one so vulnerable would have 
been more circumspect in his aspersions on others. 


14 This was in contrast to his service as a young man during the Revolution, 
when he qualified as a Surgeon's Mate and served with Col. Sheldon’s Second 
Continental Dragoons from Nov. 14, 1779 to the close of March, 1783. See H. 
Bronson, History of Waterbury (Waterbury, 1858), 370-371; L. C. Duncan, 
Medical Men in the American Revolution, 1775-1783 (Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
1931), 385. 

15 Bronson sent his son-in-law, Col. James B. Murray, to Boston in July, 
1814, to convert at least $36,000 worth of drafts into specie. See letter from 
Murray to Bronson at Fairfield, July 23, in Isaac, Letters, BP. On August 10, 
Murray was in New York and wrote to Bronson, “In conformity to your wishes 
I employed a person to withdraw the Specie from the City Bank, which I had 
managed in such a way, as would effectually have foiled those gentry had they 
been disposed to trace it to its place of deposit—I have been unable to find two 
Kegs of a proper size to contain the twelve thousand dollars, and have ordered 
them made. . . .” The twelve thousand dollars seem to have belonged to the 
Bridgeport Bank of which Bronson was President and chief stockholder; whether 
the thirty-six thousand dollars were Bronson’s personal funds or bank funds is 
not clear. See the letters from Murray to Bronson, Aug. 10, 14, 18, 31, in Isaac, 
Letters, BP. 


16 {5512 in drafts were deposited with Mullett, Evans and Co. in November 
and £5000 with Baring Bros. in December, 1814. These deposits were apparently 
made through Prime, Ward and Sands, the New York financial house. The 
deposits with Mullett, Evans and Co. were to cause Bronson a good deal of un- 
easiness in following years. That organization suspended payments in February, 
1815 and went into receivership. The Barings had to cover Bronson on drafts 
drawn by him on Mullett and they undertook to handle his claims. Col. Murray 
came to London in 1815 to settle the accounts as best he could. As late as 1835, 
the Barings were still collecting dividends for Bronson from the liquidation 
of Mullett’s estate. See letters from Mullett, Evans and Co., Nov. 26, Dec. 31, 
1814; Feb. 20, 1815; from Baring Bros. and Co., Dec. 1, 1814; April 24, June 7, 21, 
July 12, Nov. 20, 1815; Oct. 29, 1818; Feb. 18, 1819; Jan. 20, 1820; from Murray, 
June 25, 26, July 5, 1815; from Prime, Ward and King, Jan. 10, 1835. See Isaac, 
Letters, BP. 
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The suggestion by Bronson that Gould undertake a Federal- 
ist history along the lines indicated took root and became a matter 
for discussion in the ensuing months among Bronson, Sherman, 
and the group of Massachusetts Federalists who had challenged 
Adams in 1828. The initiative and impulse to action came from the 
Connecticut side of the combination. Apparently when the matter 
was first broached to the Massachusetts group the selection of a 
historian was left an open question. In December, 1830, William 
Prescott reported to Sherman at Fairfield the results of a meeting 
on the project held in Boston. Prescott’s letter indicated that, de- 
spite the possibility that they might be accused by the Republicans 
of an attempt to revive old party animosities, the members of the 
Massachusetts group were convinced that they ought not be de- 
terred from compiling the History in view of the manifest advan- 
tages of doing so while some of the actors and witnesses of the peri- 
od remained alive. The question of financing the project could 
well await the selection of a suitable historian. Warren Dutton 
was expected to pass through New York shortly and would confer 
with Bronson. “As this subject has been under the consideration of 
yourself and your friend for some time past, you have probably 
formed more mature views respecting it than we have had oppor- 
tunity of doing.” Innocent of ironic intent, the father of William 
Hickling Prescott closed his letter by asking Sherman whether he 
had any person in mind as historian.** This letter was forwarded 
to Bronson with the accompanying message from Sherman, “A 
letter from you to Mr. Prescott, naming the individual whom we 
have thought qualified to write the intended history would, I 
think, be seasonable and useful.” 

On the strength of the present record, it is not possible to say 
whether Bronson sent on the name of the proposed historian. Nor 
is it certain that Gould was the one selected. Just why Sherman 
called upon Bronson to identify the historian to Prescott, and did 
not do so himself, also remains unclear. The sole certainty that 
emerges from this point on is that, somewhere along the line, the 
project was abandoned: the proposed History of Federalism never 
was published. 

That the plan fell through can scarcely be held, on even the 


17 A copy of this letter is to be found in Isaac, Letters, BP, dated Dec. 21, 1830. 
18 Dec. 27, 1830, Isaac, Letters, BPMC. 
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most favorably disposed evaluation, a mortal blow to historical 
literature. A history keyed to the line laid down by Isaac Bronson 
in his turgid letter to James Gould could be for serious historiog- 
raphy, at best, a curious performance. It might have proved a 
monstrous one. 


You will have seen in the recent speech of Mr. Haynes [sic] in the 
Senate of the U. S. a repitition [sic] of the old War Slang drawn 
in part from that far famed recepticle [sic] of falsehood the Olive 
Branch the filthy spawnings of Matthew Carey’s brain: charging 
the federal party in New England with conspiring against their 
Country, which charge he has followed up with the following 
specifications— By withholding their money from the government 
in its greatest need—by forming combinations to run the Banks— 
by supplying the enemy with provisions—indicating by blue light 
signals the vulnerable points of attack—by giving up to the enemy 
the occupation of their territory—Treasonable machinations in 
the Hartford convention etc etc— If a revival of these slanders by 
a Senator of the U. S. are [sic] admitted to record and permitted to 
pass unnoticed, they may become matter of History, and pass for 
incontrovertible facts. If the partizans of the late war administra- 
tion want history let them have it, but not one entirely of their own 
making. History which speaks truth will bring to them as many 
unwelcome associations as ever accompanied the appearance of 
Banquo’s ghost—if they can look it in the face, even General Ross 
must admit they are men of courage!! Let them have history, 
impartial faithful history, and my word for it you will never hear 
again from that party the mention of the Hartford Convention— 
the New England Confederacy for dissolving the Union—the run 
on the Banks—withholding money from the government—the oc- 
cupation of the New England territory by the enemy—blue lights 
etc etc—give them history and be assured its plain tale will put 
down this species of rodomontade forever— History will remind 
them of a certain other conspiracy (under the pretence of defend- 
ing free trade and sailors [sic| rights) to rob the merchants of their 
money and the indians [sic] of their land. That to accomplish this 
object a grand caucus was held at Washington in the spring of 1812 
—that Henry Clay, Felix Grundy, George W. Campbell and John 
C. Calhoun were deputed as the Representatives of the Caucus 
to wait on Mr. Madison, and respectfully to inform him that 
nothing short of an explicit recommendation from him to Congress 
to declare war against England could secure to him the support of 
the republican party in the ensuing Presidential election—that 
under the influence of that menace, he did recommend a declara- 
tion of war, but at the same time privately requested Mr. Giles of 
Virga. to prevent if possible its passage in the Senate. Not succeed- 
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ing in this: the whole machinery of Government was put in motion 
to secure popular support—and of course silence was imposed on 
every tongue upon the revolting subject of taxation. The old Bank 
of the United States was murdered, to bribe with the miserable 
pittance of revenue withdrawn from it, the political & pecuniary 
support of all that class of State Banks which were —— 
enough to lend themselves to the swindling project of filling the 
public treasury with their Bankrupt notes, and to take upon them- 
selves and from the government the odium of Bankruptcy, that 
Mr. Madison might be enabled to say in his valedictory address, 
that through the whole period of this triumphant and victorious 
war, “the public faith had been inviolably preserved;” thus deny- 
ing the public creditor even the right to utter a complaint of any 
other breach of contract but that of the banks, whose notes, be- 
tween the acceptance of which or nothing the Government had 
been graciously pleased to allow him to make his election— This 
same government too, beit [sic] remembered, (who to secure the 
——e and interest of the Loans which these wicked federalists 

ad made to defray the expences [sic] of the revolutionary war, 
had pledged the proceeds of certain duties and imposts, and by 
mutual stipulation with its creditors, had agreed to clothe these 
funds with the character of private property, by appointing com- 
missioners or trustees to receive and apply them according to the 
conditions of the trust, divesting the Government of all constitu- 
tional controul over them) resorted to the piratical expedient of 
sending out certain letters of marque and reprizal called treasury 
notes, commissioned to cruise for and capture these funds where- 
ever met with, whether at the custom house, or on their way to or 
from it. And so successful were these cruisers that not a dollar of 
these funds ever safely reached the trustees. The Government then 
to make up with the creditor offered him the instrument it had 
employed to rob him of his money, as an equivalent for the money 
itself. ‘This is this Government which offered to pledge its honour 
to the citizens for a loan of their money; but the federalists were 
not the only citizens who declined to accept the security. With 
this outfit of character and cash the President issues out his man- 
damus to the ministers of England to down upon their knees and 
make certain concessions which he insisted were a sine qua non 
preliminary to negotiation. 

In this posture of affairs, instead of calling on the nation in a 
constitutional mode to supply the public treasury with the funds 
necessary for the defence of the Country, which the government 
were bound by the constitution to afford in exigencies like that 
into which it had been brought: the President quarrels with Mr. 
Galatin [sic] for even hinting to the committee of ways and means, 
that taxes would be necessary to carry on the war; causes him to 
be turned adrift for making such an unpopular suggestion, and for 
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his want of Patriotism in not being willing to be made a scape goat 
to sustain the popularity of the war party—then sends him to 
France a la mode John Henry, to prevent his telling tales at home. 
He next offers the vacant office and empty Treasury to Mr. Cheves 
who refused it for the same reason that Mr. Galletin [sic] left it, 
because the Government would not lay taxes.— But if it be the part 
of wisdom to adapt the means to the end Mr. Madison made a 
happy hit in selecting such a fit instrument for his purpose as Geo. 
W. Campbell for the head of the Treasury. How unreasonable to 
question Mr. Madison’s claims to public confidence or to indulge 
fears for the fate of the Country, so far as it depended on pecuniary 
means, when the creative powers of two such potent magicians, 
as his minister of finance and Jacob Barker were put in requisition 
to supply the Treasury? The financial talents which these Jugling 
[sic] operators at Washington were supposed to possess, put the 
government at ease about their money matters.— The newspapers 
which it was expected would fall into the hands of the British 
officers, cruising on the coast, it was calculated would be sufficient 
to keep the enemy at bay on the frontier of New England, so that 
their militia might be spared to conquer Canada, where News- 
papers were less likely to be generally read, and where the fate 
attending General Hull’s proclamation rendered them likely to 
be less efficatious . - . - . - . - Notwithstanding the resources of New 
England had been surrendered to the U. S. in the expectation of 
receiving protection in return: when they found their country 
abandoned by the General government they had no option but to 
defend themselves or consent to be pillaged by the Enemy, whose 
attack that Government had in their opinion most wantonly pro- 
voked. They preferred the former and when they had assumed and 
performed the duty which belonged to the U. S. Government to 
perform, they asked to be reimbursed the expense, but were refused 
on the ground that if the enemy set fire to their houses, they had no 
right to hire men to throw water to put it out without sending 
Washington for leave, where the right was claimed of judging of 
the expediency of using water for that object, altho’ it was their 
own, when it might possibly be more wanted on Lake Erie. Not- 
withstanding this contemptuous abandonment of New England, 
yet when the federal government condescended to ask these re- 
fractory federal States for money in a constitutional way, they 
were the first in the Union who paid their quotas into the Treasury. 
Connecticut collected and paid over its entire quota in about three 
months; while some of the most republican and patriotic States 
have not paid to this day. And after all, most of the Loans of money 
were made by the Federalists. The republicans never lent the 
Government a dollar of their own money, except indeed it may 
have been some small part of the Seven million loan—they lent 
indeed freely enough that which belonged to other people, which 
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had been left with them merely for safe keeping and called it lend- 
ing their own because they pocketed the interest which the Gov- 
ernment paid for the use of it. If the Government really intended 
to lay the burthen of the war on the Country, why was that ad- 
journed session which met in May 1813 for the express and avowed 
purpose of laying taxes, permitted to break up without imposing 
a single tax? Was it because there was an election approaching? 
If the patriotism of these demagouges [sic] had allowed them to 
prefer their duty to their popularity, and to lay a tax, and pledge 
it to pay the interest on a debt to be created for the defence of the 
country; we should never have heard of anyone refusing to lend 
money for the support of the war, however foolish it was to de- 
clare it— We should never have heard of the Eastern merchants 
sending their ships to Baltimore for Entry to enable them to pay 
duties in a depreciated and worthless country [currency?]— Or of 
the Southern patriotic Stockholders transferring their Stock to the 
Books of Boston to force the government to pay them in better 
money than they could get at home— We should never have heard 
the Minister of finance complaining that he had millions of Bank 
notes in the Treasury, which he had received in exchange for 
Treasury notes; and which were so depreciated that nobody would 
take them, and on which government were paying interest to the 
banks, while the banks refused to pay either interest or principal 
of their notes to the government, or even Exchange back unless 
he the Secretary would allow them a premium of ten per cent as 
a profit on the operation— We should never have heard of the Vice 
President of the U. S. becoming a pawn broker for the Treasury 
and demanding half a million of dollars for his commissions— We 
should never have heard of a Capitol in flames, and a fugitive 
cabinet fleeing without money enough to pay their toll over the 
Potomac bridge— We should never have heard of the Patriotic 
banks whose profits increased in proportion as their credit dimin- 
ished—or the President of the U. S. asking for a bank without 
credit or capital to issue money as a substitute for loans and taxes— 
These and many other facts it is necessary to have embodied in any 
work which claims to be a history of those times. Will you not take 
this hint and furnish a counterpart to Mr. Haynes [sic] account of 
the matter. As early as 1800 when Mr. Madison made his celebrated 
report on the Virginia resolutions, he drafted instructions which 
were published in the appendix of that report to Wilson Cary 
Nichols (Nicholas) & Stephen Thomson Mason at that time Sen- 
ators in Congress from Virginia, and also to their members in the 
house of representatives; to resist to the Utmost any attempts 
which might be made in Congress to augment the navy, and to 
cause as many of the armed ships we then possessed as possible 
to be sold—dilating at great length upon the impolicy of employing 
armed ships for the protection of the Country or its commerce; 
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that a navy would only prove to be a source of collision and wars 
with other countries, and of oppression and ruin to the liberties of 
our own; that the argument against employing armed ships for 
defence applied to no Country with more force than to this— The 
concentration of wealth—the dense population—the immense 
physical force and political influence which the commerce of New 
England from 1789 to 1800 had conferred upon that section of the 
Country created alarm and jealousy at the South, which begat 
a systematic series of measures, which were intended under the 
pretence of protecting, to destroy it. Notwithstanding all the 
wounds it had received from acts of our Government and those of 
the Belligerents which in most instances had been provoked by 
them; still commerce lived and flourished in spite of them all. 
At length it was perceived that it had a life so enduring that noth- 
ing would put an end to it but embargo or war. When the latter had 
accomplished the real object for which it was declared, peace was 
restored without insisting on the Enemy’s yielding one single point, 
for which the government ostensibly pretended to declare the war. 
Mr. Monroe’s treaty had secured all the protection and immunity 
which the Merchants required from England; but as peace on the 
settlement of our difficulties with England was the last thing our 
own Government expected or desired; when the treaty arrived 
which had completely effected that object Mr. Jefferson sent it 
back without even the ceremony of laying it before the Senate. 
A correct history of those transactions, most if not all of which can 
be sustained by public documents of indisputable authority is 
due to the humbuged [sic] and abused people of New England, 
and there is no man living better qualified for the task than your- 
self, if you have leisure and feel an interest in the subject. 

The present Tariff question, I have the same opinion of as the 
people of the South, and I sincerely hope they will not permit them- 
selves to be humbuged [sic] out of their rights, as the people of New 
England have been, though I differ from them as to their consti- 
tutional remedy. I have no doubt they have one, and that if they 
had the wisdom which governed the proceedings of the Hartford 
Convention they might without much difficulty find it out.— In 
this brief sketch of some of the most prominent acts of folly, fraud 
and hypocrisy which have rested on my memory, and which char- 
acterized the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, no at- 
tention has been paid to place them in their chronological order— 
The authors of those measures which have produced such ludicrous 
results, would have been made answerable for others of a very 
different character, if the treaty of Ghent and the U. S. court had 
not restored to being a government which had completely evapo- 
rated in the hands of Mr. Madison. 
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COMMUNICATION 


STEWART MITCHELL 
993 MEMORIAL DRIVE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


April 1, 1948 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

I have just now looked at my copy of the New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY for March and among other things have read the review by 
Alma Lutz of my New Letters of Abigail Adams 1788-1801. The 
title which the lady gives to the volume. which I prepared for the 
American, not the “Massachusetts Antiquarian Society,” takes me 
by surprise. 

I am shocked, however, with the content of the last seven lines 
of the first paragraph of that review. Miss Lutz, like Miss Adrienne 
Koch in the Saturday Review of Literature, has carelessly attribu- 
ted to me opinions which I cited from Alexander Hamilton. Each 
lady goes out of her way to accuse me of being “out-of-tune with 
the ideals of American democracy,” but “fiss Lutz excels Miss 
Koch. In quoting parts of two of my sentences she has managed to 
make two mistakes, apart from punctuation. 

I submit that the last seven lines of the first paragraph of her re- 
view are below the high standard of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 

Very truly yours, 
Stewart Mitchell 


Herbert Brown, Esq., 

Office of the Managing Editor, 
New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
Hubbard Hall, 

Brunswick, Maine. 
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American Painting. First Flowers of Our Wilderness. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (Boston: A Life-in-America Prize Book, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. xxi, 368. $10.00.) 


Mr. Flexner, who has already contributed two entertaining 
books on steamboats and pioneer medicos to American historiog- 
raphy, has now turned with equal enthusiasm and a comparable 
lack of preparation to the subject of painting in the English col- 
onies of America during the colonial period. It is, let us say at 
once, much the best general work on that subject that has yet ap- 
peared; but it is a book difficult for a reviewer, at least this review- 
er, to regard objectively because of a plethora of broad, unsup- 
ported generalizations on history and art. 

As an instance, Chapter Two begins with the statement: “Al- 
though population and prosperity mounted rapidly, after the gen- 
eration of 1670, New England painting went into a.decline that 
lasted half a century.” Actually, almost the exact opposite is true 
about mounting prosperity; King Philip’s War ravaged New Eng- 
land in 1675-1676, the Andros tyranny followed, and not until 
1715 or later did that section recover its ante-bellum prosperity. 
Mr. Flexner’s note to this dictum takes most of the force out of it 
by pointing out that in this same doleful period other artisans 
“rose to their greatest height.” Actually, so far as the record shows, 
the unknown artists herein named the “Freake Limner” and the 
“Gibbs Limner,” who painted around 1670, were the only portrait 
painters in New England during the first half century of its his- 
tory; and there is nothing to prove that they were other than visit- 
ing Englishmen. 

What of Thomas Smith? Louisa Dresser and Alan Burroughs, in 
Seventeenth Century Painting in New England, tell all that is 
known of him and of other portraits attributed to him, such as 
those of Savage and Corwin. They leave the whole subject in 
pretty much of a flux, but for Mr. Flexner their cautious guesses 
and tentative conclusions are ascertained facts. For instance, was 
the “Major Thomas Smith” to whom the Treasurer of Harvard 
College refers in 1680 as “drawing Dr. Ames’s effigies,” the same as 
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Captain Thomas Smith, merchant mariner, whose portrait is in 
the American Antiquarian Society? Considering the nice use of 
titles in seventeenth-century New England, one is inclined to doubt 
it; but the assumed identity of the two is used to prove that the 
portrait of Captain Thomas Smith was self-painted. 

Mr. Flexner is more cautious in attributing the portrait of Wil- 
liam Stoughton owned by Harvard to that omnium gatherum 
“American School.” But what authority is there for the unknown 
artist being a colonial American? Stoughton Hall, correctly deline- 
ated in the painting, was built in 1699 and the donor died in 1701; 
but the Alpine background is certainly not American; it suggests 
what an English painter may have thought the Blue Hills of Mil- 
ton should have looked like. 

There is nothing in any of the extant portraits of seventeenth- 
century New Englanders, so far as the reviewer can judge, to iden- 
tify the artists or even to identify them as American. There is noth- 
ing except the subjects to distinguish the paintings from English 
provincial art of the period. Major Smith’s “effigies” of Dr. Ames 
have disappeared and there seems to be no other bill, record, or 
other document connecting any extant portrait with an individual 
artist. Intensive research in manuscript sources such as family pa- 
pers and court records is wanted, in the hope of finding such evi- 
dence. If Mr. Flexner’s book can direct into these channels some of 
the industry now being expended on colonial genealogy, he will 
have deserved well of historians. 

Mr. Flexner is properly skeptical of the so-called Jeremiah Dum- 
mers that suddenly appeared in a Boston gallery in the 1920's, 
with large price tags. He has a useful critical note on Robert Feke, 
a good summary of Copley, and reproduces several portraits by 
both these artists. Badger and Blackburn, on the other hand, are 
passed over very rapidly and only two of the many extant portraits 
by Badger are reproduced. Where a good monograph is available, 
like Henry Wilder Foote’s Robert Feke, or the several works on 
Copley, Mr. Flexner makes a useful summary; where there is none, 
he offers only conjectures and generalizations. But these strictures 
apply to the New England section only. He has made a most use- 
ful contribution in reproducing the few genre paintings that are 
found in the Middle Colonies. 
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If this review seems somewhat carping, the author has “asked 
for it” by frequently asserting his omniscience and pouring scorn 
on earlier and less confident workers in the field. “A whole biblio- 
graphical work could be written on the neglect of American paint- 
ing by so-called historians,” he says (page 277); the reviewer's Puri- 
tan Pronaos being cited as the first of three awful examples. 

The book is liberally illustrated. The black and white reproduc- 
tions have warmth and depth but lack sharpness and clarity. But 
the eight colored illustrations are very badly done; the colors are 
crude and bear only a superficial resemblance to those of the origi- 
nals. 

In the present passion for Americana, it is evident that anything 
goes. Expensive but slap-dash works on the whole or part of the 
“American Scene” or “American Life” with more or less horrible 
reproductions, follow one another at frequent intervals off the 
presses, all to be ecstatically reviewed by the metropolitan news- 
paper critics, and several to receive prizes or figure in best-seller 
lists. Mr. Flexner’s is by no means the worst of those that have fall- 
en under the present reviewer's eye. It is a useful work but ought to 
be much better. It at least makes clear that there is much more 
“art” in the supposedly inartistic English colonies than the general 
run of historians have admitted; and that there needs to be a great 
deal more honest, thorough spade-work before an authoritative and 
comprehensive book on the subject can be produced. 

S. E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


The Journals of Francis Parkman. Edited by Mason Wade. (New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1947. 2 vols. Pp. xxv, 718. 
$10.00.) 


The whereabouts of Francis Parkman’s journals were for many 
years a mystery. His books and maps were at Harvard, many of his 
letters and manuscripts at the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
These were the only depositories named in Parkman’s will; logi- 
cally the journals should have been with the rest of the historical 
papers. But they were not—as many a student of Parkman (this 
writer included) discovered to his disappointment. 
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Beyond dispute was the fact that there had been journals. C. H. 
Farnham had access to them for his official biography published in 
1g00. Henry Dwight Sedgwick quoted at length from them in his 
American Men of Letters book on Parkman, in 1904. But after that 
time the journals dropped out of sight, and neither the depository 
libraries nor the Parkman family had any idea where they might 
be found. 

In 1940, Mr. Mason Wade gained access to Parkman’s old attic 
study on Chestnut Street in Boston. He found the room almost un- 
changed since the day when the historian had left it in 1893. There 
were the favorite Indian trophies on the wall, the favorite nine- 
teenth-century authors on the shelves, and, in the center of the 
room, the desk on which so many of the histories had been written. 
In the drawers of this desk, Mr. Wade discovered all of Parkman’s 
journals and.a number of highly important letters. 

These letters and journals are now in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. They contributed greatly to Mr. Wade’s excellent 
biography of Parkman (i942), and, of course, made possible this 
admirably edited and annotated reprint of the journals themselves. 

There are fifteen separate journals: the 1841, 1842, and 1843 
vacation trips through New England and Canada; the 1843-1844 
excursion to Europe; the 1844 summer jaunt through the Berk- 
shires; the trip to the Great Lakes country which provided scenery 
for Pontiac; the three volumes of notes on the Oregon Trail trip; 
and eight small volumes written between 1856 and 1893, concerned 
almost entirely with notes for the books he was writing. They make 
about five hundred printed pages, to which the editor has added 
more than two hundred pages of notes and commentary. 

These seven hundred pages contribute more new material to our 
understanding of Parkman as a historical craftsman than to our un- 
derstanding of him as a person. His journals are full of notes on his 
reading, names to be remembered, scenery to be projected back 
to the date of the book he was writing. Occasionally he draws a 
map or sketches a battle site or discovery point. He sets down a 
trial passage, records alternate wordings for an important sentence. 
He lists persons to receive free copies of his books, and sometimes 
records whether they acknowledged the gift. When we put these 
notes beside the extant manuscripts, the pertinent letters, and the 
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contemporary memoirs, we have a body of material on Parkman's 
literary method such as we have for few writers of history. 

This is not to say that the journals are not of biographical, as 
well as methodological, importance. They are the largest segment 
of autobiography the historian left. The early journals, of course, 
are the best. They are the leisurely products of years when there 
was still time and energy to record pleasure as well as business, boy- 
ish adventure as well as material for the histories. These are the 
journals from which Sedgwick quoted so tellingly. Here they are 
even richer than in his excerpts. They are often charming, always 
revealing. At their best, they are absorbing reading for anyone; 
even at their worst, they are food for the biographer, critic, and 
student. 

The later volumes are different. Time was short when they were 
written. Parkman the man had to be crowded out in favor of Park- 
man the historian trying desperately to finish his life work. These 
are work books. They describe no more trips to the Magalloway. 
They can afford no space for characterizing friends or philosophiz- 
ing on current ideas. They are as grimly devoted as was the his- 
torian himself to his task. As a result they contribute very little to 
our knowledge of the dark years of Parkman’s life, the years of his 
maturity when his adventures and victories were mostly mental 
adventures and victories. Every biographer has been tantalized by 
the bleakness of material on those parts of Parkman’s life story. 
Only occasionally do the journals open a window into these years, 
but there are a few such passages, pathetic and revealing. One of 
these is in the 1889-1892 notebook (pp. 603-605, in this edition), in 
which Parkman records the drugs he took for sleeping and the re- 
sults obtained from them. After 1884 he suffered severely from in- 
somnia, and his energies were so much reduced that he doubted 
he would have the energy to finish his series of books. Here in the 
journal he kept the record of his battle with sleeplessness. He tried 
different sedatives, hoping to find one that would assure him 
enough sleep to “wind up the human machine,” as he put it. But 
even after taking the drugs, he often got as little as three and one- 
half hours sleep. And this at the very time when his writing goal 
was almost in sight and he wanted his energies to be at a peak. 
The residue of reading these last journals is an impression of the 
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grimness, the New England stubbornness, of Parkman’s fight 
against illness, blindness, and time that was running out. The last 
entry in his journals is symbolic of that unceasing and uncompro- 
mising struggle to finish and perfect his shelf of histories. The last 
thing he wrote in his notebooks was, “Jesuits, 257, correct ‘evening 


mass. 
WILBvuR SCHRAMM. 


University of Illinois. 


Henry Adams and His Friends. Compiled, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by Harold Dean Cater. (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. 1947. Pp. 797. $7.50.) 

The two previous volumes of Henry Adams’ Letters were edited 
by Worthington Ford in conformity with the canons of reticence 
which to Adams himself in his later years had become a fetish. 
Many important documents were deliberately withheld, as being 
too personal or too precious for public inspection, and of many 
others only the more pontifical pronouncements were excerpted. 
Consequently, until Mr. Cater’s volume appeared, the figure of 
Adams displayed in his correspondence has been the elder (the 
prematurely elder) statesman in a toga or in sackcloth and ashes, 
the Jeremiah of doom and the calculator of catastrophe. 

Thus the game to which Adams assiduously devoted himself, 
the game of his being laid on the shelf, was played out for too 
many years after his death by devoted friends and pious editors, 
out of respect for his wishes no doubt, but also, one suspects, out 
of their delicious sense of being privy to a secret and unnameable 
sorrow. The inconsolable grief of Henry Adams, his long drawn out 
“failure,” became among his intimates something too sacred to be 
mentioned above a whisper, and certainly nothing ever to be dis- 
cussed in vulgar print. That his friends did him the only service 
that, in the circumstances, they could is unarguable, but the 
fact is that they enveloped him in a cloak of mystery and surmise 
that by now has become tedious. No wonder that certain irreverent 
outbursts from persons who saw him only occasionally in his last 
phases, to the effect that he was a soured egotist or a tiresome whim- 
perer, have proved welcome to an audience already exasperated by 
his pose of languid superiority. No wonder that in many quarters 
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there exists a suspicion that he was only a fastidious dilettante and 
that that suspicion has hitherto prevented a really full appraisal of 
the importance of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The Ed- 
ucation. 

Meanwhile, somehow or other, despite the kind offices of his 
friends, the two books (and I would add the History) have gradu- 
ally become established as major achievements in modern litera- 
ture. The problem of Adams’ personality, of his foibles and his 
motives, is now something too big to be coped with by personal 
loyalty or gentlemanly forbearance. Once the world claims these 
works, then the world has a concern in them; it has a right to know 
from what psychological pressures they emerged and whether the 
author was one sort of man rather than another. The question of 
Henry Adams begins to assume the dimensions of a Swift or of a 
Nietzsche. The vigilance of guardians, in such a case, becomes a 
positive disservice. Sooner or later the record of Henry Adams must 
be studied by those who have a more enduring claim upon him 
than the closest of friends or even the most adoring of nieces. 

Clearly someone with a sense of this claim and the energy to 
prosecute it was called for, and Mr. Harold Dean Cater has zealous- 
ly undertaken the task. With energy and devotion he pursued 
Adams’ letters wherever they existed; he has printed in their en- 
tirety documents of which Worthington Ford published only a 
part, and he has supplied, in Adams’ own words, an indispensable 
record of the life and the thought. The Adams of these letters, al- 
though often the philosopher of Mr. Ford’s volumes, is also many 
other people, from the earnest youth consulting John Gorham 
Palfrey about getting a start as a historian to the old man with 
complex affectation of being “stiff and sore and a bore of porten- 
tous dreariness” even while dutifully following Professor Jameson’s 
advice about which college libraries he should present with copies 
of his privately printed masterpieces. 

In its sheer bulk Mr. Cater’s compilation cannot be too highly 
praised. But, as with everything that pertains to Henry Adams, 
there seems to be a predestined irony. Though the letters make an 
addition to American literature, the editorial treatment is a jest 
that Adams might have contrived in one of his more sardonic 
moments. I can imagine no more sentimental version of Adams’ 
domestic tragedy and of his restless old age than Mr. Cater’s intro- 
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duction, and no more inane set of footnotes that those he subjoins 
to the texts. Where a reference calls for a note that might really 
inform the reader, there is seldom anything; but let Adams men- 
tion in passing “a Macaulay or a Sainte-Beuve,” and we are sure to 
be enlightened: ““Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859), a fa- 
mous English stylist” and “Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve (1804- 
1869), a famous French stylist.” Many of the annotations appear 
to come bodily either from some encyclopedia or from Who’s Who 
and The Social Register, giving full particulars of who married 
whom, or divorced whom, whether or not relevant. The wonder 
grows that Henry Adams, of all people, should be submitted to an 
editing that supports a sentence about the over-sensitiveness of 
Harry James with the flawless citation, “Henry James (1843-1916), 
the novelist; brother to William James, the philosopher,” but the 
method becomes simply hilarious when Adams’ complaint in 1891 
that he has no scandals to feed upon “except the Prince of Wales 
and Lady Brooke” is soberly annotated, “Albert Edward (1841- 
1910), King of Great Britain and Ireland (1901-1910),” while Lady 
Brooke goes unidentified. 

However, the conventions of scholarship are observed so that the 
footnotes appear at the bottom of pages where only those need read 
them who choose to; otherwise there are almost 800 pages of Adams’ 
letters, and these, despite the self-pity, the anti-Semitism and the 
coy whimsy, are fascinating. On the assumption that Mr. Cater’s 
transcripts are accurate, his book gives us materials essential for 
documenting the story of Henry Adams and for furthering the ma- 
ture estimate to which he has long been entitled. 


Harvard University. PERRY MILLER. 


The Shaping of the American Traditton. Text by Louis M. Hacker. 
Documents edited by Louis M. Hacker and Helene S. Zahler. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Two volumes. 
Pp. xxiv, 1247. $7.50.) 

These two volumes, prepared for use in the course on contempo- 
rary civilization at Columbia University, are in part a textbook 
of American history and in part an anthology of writings by and 
about Americans in successive stages of that history. The text, in 
the form of lengthy introductions to each group of selections, fol- 
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lows the lines established in Professor Hacker’s earlier works. 
The selections, which occupy the bulk of the work, are drawn from 
a wide variety of sources, many of them hitherto little known. They 
are divided into eleven periods, beginning with the settlement of 
the colonies and ending with the New Deal (which Mr. Hacker 
calls the third American Revolution, having accepted Beard’s des- 
ignation of the Civil War as the second). For making this mass of 
material available in print Mr. Hacker, Miss Zahler, and the Co- 
lumbia University Press have earned the gratitude of teachers, who 
will find these volumes a valuable aid to the increasingly popular 
courses on American civilization. The general reader who wishes 
to increase his understanding of the American past may also find 
here an entertaining and instructive guide. 

The only criticisms to be offered against The Shaping of the 
American Tradition are those which may be brought against any 
anthology. The most serious objection is that the editor’s choice 
of selections is never quite what the reader wants. Probably not 
even the editor of an anthology of this kind can be entirely satis- 
fied with it. Copyright troubles or unfortunate classroom experi- 
ence may eliminate items which would otherwise be included. To 
the reader, unacquainted with the process of selection, it inevi- 
tably appears that the editor has included a great deal of chaff and 
omitted much rich grain. The reviewer, for example, objects to the 
compression of the first one hundred fifty years of American history 
into the same amount of space that is devoted to every decade in the 
twentieth century. He also resents the absence of anything by 
George Washington or John Adams or John Marshall and the con- 
finement of Lincoln to two pages and Mr. Justice Holmes to one. 
An American tradition without these men is untraditional to say 
the least. 

The general character of the selections seemed to the reviewer 
to emphasize the conservative side of American history. From Pro- 
fessor Hacker one would have expected more of the liberal and 
radical traditions of our past. He tells us in the introduction that 
“the political ideas and leadership of Jefferson, Jackson, the Radi- 
cal Republicans, the Populists, La Follette, the New Dealers—these 
have had as profound influences in shaping the middle-class ideas 
and ideals of America as have any other set of beliefs.” Yet the 
space accorded these men is comparatively small. Though there is 
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a whole section entitled “Jacksonian Democracy,” there is nothing 
in it by Jackson, and not much that can be called Jacksonian. Nor 
is there anything by La Follette in the section which covers the 
Progressive Movement. Jefferson gets sixteen pages and the Popu- 
lists twenty-two, but the Radical Republicans are represented only 
by five pages from the South Carolina Constitution of 1868, and the 
section on the New Deal contains relatively little material from 
Roosevelt’s first two administrations. Of the ten and one half pages 
devoted to Roosevelt himself six are war speeches from the forties. 
And, of course, the designation of the New Deal as the Third Amer- 
ican Revolution is in itself a precious piece of conservatism. 

Another difficulty with this as with other anthologies is that it 
almost never reproduces a piece of writing in its entirety. The prob- 
lem of space is paramount, so that almost inevitably we are given 
only brief passages excised from their.contexts. Sometimes the 
selection is so brief as to be worthless. For example, the represen- 
tation of the Federalist Papers by Numbers 1, 49, and 51 is so in- 
adequate that one wishes the space had been devoted to expanding 
some other selection, say, Jefferson’s criticisms of the Virginia 
Constitution in the Notes on Virginia. We are given the beginning 
of the passage in which this criticism occurs, but not the end. The 
sketchiness of all the selections renders the book of little value as 
part of a scholar’s library and vitiates its usefulness as a means of 
presenting students with original sources. 

In spite of these drawbacks The Shaping of the American Tradi- 
tion is as good as most anthologies, and its omission of some of the 
more conventional readings has at least made room for material 
that is not available in other source-books. It will certainly promote 
a more intelligent understanding of our past than can be gained 


from the ordinary textbook. Basctueee & Momean. 


Brown University. 


Salem and the Indies. By James Duncan Phillips. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. xx, 468. $6.00.) 


The part that Salem played in the development of our early 
trade in the East Indies is a story always worth retelling. The dar- 
ing, enterprise, and business acumen with which the merchants and 
sea captains of that little Massachusetts port searched for markets 
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in the most distant parts of the world afford a striking example 
of the indomitable spirit with which the young Republic sought 
to supplement its newly won political liberty with independence 
of its former economic ties with England. 

In his new book on Salem, Mr. Phillips gives us a good deal 
more than his title suggests. Here is the full story of the early voy- 
ages to Canton, of trade along the Sumatran pepper coast, of com- 
merce with India, and of calls at countless islands in the far reaches 
of the Pacific. There is also a complete accounting of Salem's com- 
mercial ventures in other parts of the world from the close of the 
revolutionary war through our second conflict with Great Britain 
in 1812. And going even further, Mr. Phillips describes every phase 
of contemporary life in Salem itself—the industries of the little 
port, the building of homes, wharves and turnpikes, the growth of 
schools, the daily life of the people, the cultural and intellectual 
interests of shipmasters and merchants, and the town’s complex 
political feuds and quarrels. 

Mr. Phillips completely identifies himself with the time and 
place of which he is writing and looks back upon Salem at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century with a fond nostalgia. His admira- 
tion for her citizens, their attitude toward life, and their achieve- 
ments, knows no bounds. “It is possible to account for Salem's suc- 
cess in just one way,” he writes. “She had a greater number of in- 
telligent, courageous, industrious people at that period than any 
other town in America: they were Puritans of the Puritans.” And 
how bitterly he regrets the changes that have come over the country 
since those years which he characterizes as “the freest period of 
American life.” No laws of trade, of business or of labor, no limiting 
regulations of any kind, we are told, hampered the activity of the 
independent citizens of Salem. Contemplation of that idyllic life 
leads this twentieth-century historian only to disillusionment with 
the present. Modern labor unions, for example, arouse his ire. 
They may have benefitted certain lower groups of laborers, he com- 
ments somewhat gratuitously, but many thousands of progressive 
men had been deprived of ambition and the rewards of construc- 
tive skill and ability by union rules and rulers. 

Mr. Phillips is not writing about the present, however, but about 
the past. The picture he draws of Salem and her commercial ven- 
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tures is almost photographic. He names the ships and lists their 
cargoes, he records the voyages and ports of call; he tells us where 
owners and shipmasters lived and dissects their family relations. 
And with comparable detail he describes streets, houses, wharves, 
sail lofts, ropewalks, warehouses, taverns, and shops. One well 
imagines the admixture of pride and sad regret when after men- 
tioning the “famous Collins house,” he felt compelled to add: “a 
female person recently bought this house and removed it to Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

Mr. Phillips has given us a scholarly and thorough account of 
Salem and her trade with the Indies, but unfortunately his style 
fails to convey the charm, the romance, the adventure of the days 
that he seeks to describe. His approach is that of the antiquarian. 
Comparisons are perhaps unwarranted but there is little here of the 
vitality and warmth that made The Maritime History of Massa- 


chusetts such a memorable book. 
Foster RHEA DULLES. 


Ohio State University. 


The Sea and the States, A Maritime History of the American Peo- 
ple. By Samuel W. Bryant. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1947- Pp. 598. $5.00.) 


A general scholarly maritime history of the United States would 
be a most valuable contribution to American historiography, a 
sorely needed aid to historians, and an important and enlightening 
review of events in our history which are too little known and 
therefore unappreciated by our people. It is a remarkable fact that 
the nearest approach to such a study is Mr. Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
excellent Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1760-1860, a work 
whose scope is, by its nature, limited. By 1830 the United States was 
the second maritime power of the world, today we are the first, and 
still no general maritime history has appeared. 

For all the publisher claims, Mr. Bryant’s work is, in the first 
place, not a maritime history. It deals with naval history, the mari- 
time field so far best explored and much better covered in gen- 
eral works than by Mr. Bryant. Of the 564 pages of text, only 163 
deal with the many maritime industries and pursuits other than 
naval, a proportion which is regrettably out of balance. 
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A part of the jacket blurb states that “The Sea and the States is 
the product of extensive research carried on in the United States, 
Latin America and Europe - . .” but the careful reader soon begins 
to wonder just what is mcant here by the adjective “extensive,” 
while a glance at the bibliography will show that the “research” as 
such was all done by others. Mr. Bryant has relied only upon sec- 
ondary or published sources, and has either not known about or 
has neglected several of the more important of these. At any rate, 
such deservedly acknowledged authorities as Goldsborough, Coop- 
er, Starbuck, Good, Henry Adams, Bemis, Hutchins, Knox, Haring 
and Foster Rhea Dulles, to mention only a few of the American 
names one would expect to find in any work in this field, are ab- 
sent. 

There are also strange lapses in the text and make-up of the vol- 
ume. In the first chapter on early explorations of the leading mari- 
time European nations of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Prince Henry the Navigator and the Portuguese dis- 
coveries and claims are not even mentioned. In a discussion of the 
maritime interests of the thirteen colonies, Mr. Bryant makes the 
statement that, “The colonies south of Maryland . . . were not great- 
ly concerned with nautical matters . .. (except the pirates).” H he 
had read Hutchins’ exhaustive study, American Maritime Indus- 
tries and Public Policy, he would have realized that as Hutchins has 
shown, “Shipbuilding (was) . . . almost literally a prominent fea- 
ture of the entire seaboard economy (before the Revolution),” and 
that as late as 1815, Charleston, South Carolina, had a registered ton- 
nage of 15,619 tons, and an enrolled tonnage of 10,578. It was in 
the next ten years that these figures fell off by 75%. 

There is only one map included in the entire book. It is not a sea 
chart but a reproduction of David Burr’s map of the Northwest 
Coast in 1839. The only statistical tables included concern them- 
selves exclusively with data from World War II. 

Mr. Bryant’s style of writing also detracts from what little worth 
the book may have. The author has been for several years with 
Time Magazine, and is now assistant producer of the March of 
Time films. Perhaps this influence accounts in part for the sneering 
condescension of tone, the smart-aleck, breezy, and often inaccurate 
generalizations, a style the blurb characterizes as “conversational.” 
The reader will find it extremely tiresome. 
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There can be little value in recounting any more of the omissions, 
garbled conclusions and shortcomings of The Sea and the States. 
However, one may not conclude without mentioning one fact of 
curious interest, the naval history of the Civil War has been pre- 
sented entirely from the Southern point of view, and recounted with 
a fervor that is marked by old-fashioned bitterness and a singular 
lack of objectivity. 

It is most regrettable that our first so-called maritime history is 
not a more carefully prepared and thorough study, because much 
of the field is comparatively undeveloped in detail, save for mono- 
graphs. Naval history, ship-designing, the shipbuilding industry, 
and our diplomatic relations are the only areas so far adequately 
studied. Mr. Bryant has missed an excellent opportunity of giving 
Americans new well-integrated information on a subject of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Crowell plans additional volumes in a series of studies, “The 
Growth of America Series,” of which Mr. Bryant's is the first. 
These histories will be topical studies of such subjects as painting, 
the home, labor, music, and so forth. It is most sincerely to be 
hoped that they will be improvements over the example set by The 
Sea and the States. 


Radcliffe College. 


IsABEL R. MACGREGOR. 


Introduction to Emily Dickinson. By Henry W. Wells. (Chicago: 
Packard and Company. 1947. Pp. xvii, 286. $3.00.) 


“The helpful critic comes not to bury Emily but to praise her.” 
This early admission by Mr. Wells gives the key to the latest effort 
in behalf of the almost legendary poet of Amherst who still, for 
most of us, is puzzle and paradox,—who, indeed, often speaks in 
her poems much as she was wont to discourse with her guests, from 
behind a kind of diaphanous cloud in an adjoining room. Mr. 
Wells attempts to dispel that cloud: he will “deliver Emily from 
the claws of personal interpretation”; he will examine her poetry 
“against the perspective of the world’s major poetry”; and he will 
investigate its aesthetic properties. The whole constitutes “an ex- 
periment in critical method.” 

Unfortunately, the very dimensions of this effort to clarify the 
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transcendentally complex poet-personality are at variance with the 
implications of the modest title. Thus, the direction and the audi- 
ence—scholar or lay-reader?—are ambiguous; and the ambiguity 
affects critical techniques, tone, and style. One may clearly under- 
stand the inevitability of a structural and tonal shift when major 
sections are, first, “a biography of the spirit”; second, the poet in 
relation to her environment and in relation to literature both of 
the past and the twentieth century; and finally, an examination 
of the structure and basic techniques of the poetry itself. But that 
shift, from a Wagnerian intensity of affection and sympathy, to the 
enthusiastic tone of a compiler of literary analogues, to the objec- 
tive note of the aesthetic analyst, is a stringent one. 

There is surely enough in the Dickinson “myth” to set any critic 
upon perilous grounds. Imagination persistently nibbles at the 
mystery which envelopes much of the poet’s experience; and critic- 
al accuracy falters before the almost metaphysical difficulties in the 
very forms of the manuscripts. As to “placing” Emily, a balance 
almost perilous in its nicety seems demanded: to avoid interpret- 
ing her as merely an extreme subjectivist possessing, incidentally, 
the genteel coyness of a New England spinster richly endowed with 
nineteenth century Sensibilité or, on the other hand, to avoid dra- 
matically posing her, as Mr. Wells does, against the poetic Great of 
ali times and races. Unless, of course, she is to emerge as all things to 
all men, which is perhaps the author’s intention. Thus, though 
there is valuable fact and insight in this book, often it is perverted 
by over-dramatic gestures suggestive of an impresario tenderly 
exhibiting a very gifted, if slightly mad, prima donna. Frequently 
then, we encounter a disconcerting fuzziness and a too-intense 
coloring. The third section, which deals with the poetry itself, is 
much firmer in content and calmer in tone, and is, therefore, the 
most effective. 

It is admissible to sympathize with the frustrations of the artist— 
ci any artist; but Mr. Wells seems too conventionally fascinated by 
the problem of art and neuroticism, as evidenced by Dickinson 
(but also by most other artists, see, for instance, Thomas Mann's 
Stories of Three Decades, or, in criticism, Canby’s Walt Whitman). 
Also, we are made uneasy by the author’s tendency to “label” with- 
out suggesting the grounds for his judgments. There are many ulti- 
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mata hinting of mysterious (and very probably “tragic”) goings- 
on behind stage; but rarely are we allowed to visit a rehearsal, or 
to meet the cast, first-hand. All of this, cumulatively, arouses some 
skepticism with regard to evaluations: curiously enough, “tragic 
frustrations” and a “crucified life” produce—at least for Mr. Wells 
—a normal, universal, “perfect art” which links Emily with anyone 
you please, from Sappho to Dante to Shakespeare to Goethe to 
Heine, the Cavalier Poets, Donne, Blake—and the list is longer—as 
well as to most of the eminent poets of our own time. 
Considerable time and effort are spent in a kind of lecture-plat- 
form orthodoxy, for example, in convincing us that a work of art is 
an organism possessing a basic structure (cf. the chapter on “Form 
and Pattern”). And one more point: too often Mr. Wells seems to 
make Emily’s little fishes talk like whales. Certainly many of her 
poems, in their preoccupation with love, death, eternity, infinity, 
do possess immortal implications; but sometimes the author ap- 
pears to miss the quality of Emily’s very New England humor, and, 
in his ardor, to attribute world-shaking motives to a moment of 
perhaps typically feminine and even uniquely subjective comment. 
Still, if we will winnow the harvest, there are many good grains 
here. Mr. Wells builds a plausible case for Dickinson’s use of half- 
rhymes, when he suggests that such usages characterize the poems 
in minor keys, poems of doubt, frustration, skepticism. There are 
frequent illuminating comments with regard to characteristic verse 
forms, metres, imagery; though one regrets the absence of some 
close textual analysis, which the critic avoids on the grounds that 
it “nauseates and fatigues the sympathetic reader.” There is also a 
lack of substantiating quotation (one needs a copy of the poems to 
accompany the criticism), for too often only opening lines are 
quoted, which creates something of the effect of a First-Line index. 
As a whole, the book suggests again the widely variant directions 
which contemporary criticism may take; and the speculation as to 
whether we must not at least begin to evolve a criticism based in 
some absolutes (objective standards), even—dare one suggest it?— 
in a metaphysics. The book should, however, send the reader back 
to Dickinson, which is perhaps the prime value of any criticism; 
and when the author concerns himself with the poetry, rather than 
with his subjective reactions to the poet and her work, the reader 
will return to the poetry with sharpened awareness. It is when Mr. 
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Wells takes Sir Philip Sidney’s advice too literally that our skeptical 
and realistic temper may constitute a considerable barrier between 


critic and reader. 
Loutse DAUNER. 


Butler University. 


Amiable Autocrat: A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
By Eleanor M. Tilton. (New York: Henry Schuman. 1947. Pp. 
470. $5.00.) 


It was especially appropriate that the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Doctor Holmes’s appointment to the Parkman Professorship 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Harvard Medical School brought 
a “definitive” biography of the professor to completion. There has 
long been a need for such a work. That it was not produced earlier 
is understandable; only recently large quantities of manuscripts, 
letters, notebooks, and scrapbooks were made available to scholars 
by the late Justice Holmes and his grandnephew, Edward Jackson 
Holmes. Miss Tilton has had access to these materials as well as 
to the results of Miss Miriam Small’s labors in bringing together 
the Holmes letters. Moreover, Miss Tilton benefitted from the wis- 
dom and guidance of two prominent scholars and collectors, 
Thomas F. Currier and Carroll A. Wilson, as well as from the un- 
published dissertation of Dr. S. I. Hayakawa. 

Steering a careful course between the maudlin hero worship of 
the genteel biographers, Kennedy, Morse, et al., and the sharply 
critical derogation of Mrs. Catherine Bowen, Miss Tilton seeks to 
present a fair and full-bodied portrait of the genial doctor. Her 
study corrects many errors in fact as well as in judgment that 
marred the work of Dr. Clarence Oberndorf and substantiates in 
detail the view of M. A. De Wolfe Howe. The Amiable Autocrat 
does three things well. It examines Holmes against the proper 
socio-cultural background of his century, something the earlier 
biographers could not do. It evaluates Holmes’s literary work from 
fresh viewpoints and with acute insight. It points up the Autecrat’s 
contribution to the intellectual climate of the period. Scholars now 
have a fund of information with which to work in examining any 
special phase of Holmes’s immense output. 

There are, of course, areas in which the biographer falls short in 
her interpretations. Holmes’s thought is not adequ~ ~ly evaluated 
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as it relates to the broad aspects of scientific development, especially 
evolution. (Evolution as a term rarely appears in the text.) Miss 
Tilton is more concerned with the professor’s liberation from Cal- 
vinism than with the philosophy of science which he developed. 
That Holmes became a tolerant, rational, religious deist is of more 
consequence to her than the fact that he was a pioneer of scientific 
humanism. She also fails to take full cognizance of Holmes’s func- 
tion as an educator of the public. His medical reforms and his ly- 
ceum lectures are treated with competence and understanding, 
but the Breakfast Table volumes are slighted. Here again it is the 
religious theme, the orthodox resentment at rational interpreta- 
tions of Calvinism, that receives the greater stress. That Holmes 
was a kind of Popular Science Monthly at an Atlantic Monthly 
level needs more attention than has been accorded. 

The reader may experience some difficulty in using the compli- 
cated system of references that Miss Tilton employs, and he may 
be irritated by tantalizing suggestions about subjects requiring 
further investigation, but he will leave the book feeling that he 
knows the “Brahmin” as he never knew him before. It is well that 
we now have a study comparable to Williams’ Jrving in its tone 


and breadth. MeENTOoR L. WILLIAMS. 


Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Horace Greeley and the Republican Party, 1853-1861. By Jeter 
Allen Isely. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. Pp. xvi, 
368. $4.50.) 


The Republican Party, in its pre-Lincoln decade before the 
Civil War, was frequently synonymous with Horace Greeley and 
his powerful Tribune. The impetuous editor, then at the height 
of his career, wet-nursed the motley collection of Whigs, nativists, 
“Free Soilers,” and dissident Democrats through the party’s peril- 
ous infancy, and thereafter helped focus so much attention on the 
slavery issue that all else was forgotten until the nation stumbled 
into war. Mr. Isely, long a student of forces which shaped the Civil 
War, here contends that Greeley, however unwittingly, was a major 
influence in bringing on the war. To support this contention, he ad- 
duces a wealth of evidence from Greeley’s correspondence, from the 
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Tribune itself, and from an analysis of Greeley’s influence in the 
political cabals of the day. His study extends from the Kansas-Neb- 
raska Bill to the disaster at Bull Run, and in general follows a 
chronological pattern. 

Since the author is concerned more with the broad political 
canvas than with Greeley himself, the Tribune proprietor is viewed 
with a refreshing perspective. Furthermore, the editor is seen at 
his most vigorous: he has abandoned many of the distracting re- 
forms which occupied so much of his time during earlier years, and 
he has not yet encountered the war-time problems which led him to 
conspicuous inconsistencies and finally to his tragic presidential 
campaign. The result is a solid, three-dimensional Greeley, a prac- 
tical politician whose advice was so highly prized that his queru- 
lous temperament was overlooked. 

Yet there is a tendency, perhaps unintentional, to overstate 
Greeley’s influence both in the Republican Party and in the mount- 
ing tension over slavery. Although Greeley was particularly help- 
ful in party organization, especially in New York and New Eng- 
land, and although his journal was admittedly a recognized Re- 
publican standard-bearer, he was often at odds with party leaders; 
for example, neither Fremont nor Lincoln was a Greeley candidate. 
And, so far as the slavery dispute and the ensuing war was con- 
cerned Greeley’s strident voice demanding free soil was only one 
of many surface reflections of a powerful undercurrent bred by so- 
cial and economic forces over which he had little control. Mr. 
Isely’s evidence is quite clear on these matters; reference is made 
here only to an occasional generalization which might mislead the 
general reader. 

Since 1855, when James Parton completed his notable study, 
Greeley has been treated in print with a prolificacy which would 
have delighted the indefatigable editor himself. Most of his biog- 
raphers have been so seduced by the appeal of his integrity that 
they have submitted vigorous briefs in his defense: the latest vol- 
ume in this category is Henry L. Stoddard’s Horace Greeley, Print- 
er, Editor, Crusader (1946). Mr. Isely has not done this; through- 
out, he is careful to balance the public-spirited editor with the man 
whom Godkin considered “as time-saving and ambitious, and 
scheming an old fellow as any of them.” 
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There is, of course, much more to tell, excluded here by the re- 
strictions which the author wisely decided to impose on his study. 
No one has yet clarified Greeley’s motives and influence in the 
period after 1861. No one has yet analyzed the extraordinary rhet- 
oric which influenced a generation of Americans and built one of 
America’s truly great newspapers: even Mr. Isely’s effective lan- 
guage appears at times an arid collection of words surrounding 
pungent excerpts from Greeley’s editorials or letters. But this pres- 
ent study represents an important step forward in the analysis of 
a significant decade and of a man who was so much a part of it. 


Joun C. Goopsopy. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Golden Voice: A Biography of Isaac Kalloch. By M. M. Mar- 
berry. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. 1947. Pp. x, 376. 
$4.00.) 


The Reverend Isaac S. Kalloch is a forgotten figure today but in 
his own time he stirred up plenty of attention. During his life he 
was the subject of scurrilous pamphlets, lewd ballads, and scandal- 
mongering journalism; now Mr. Marberry gives him a full-dress 
biography of 160,000 words with an eighteen-page opening chap- 
ter tracing his ancestry in conventional terms. To justify this sort 
of treatment Mr. Marberry declares that Kalloch was “one of the 
leaders who had built America.” That the man was always in the 
midst of life there is no doubt, for wherever he went there appeared 
accusations of adultery, lawsuits, perjury, blackmail, and shootings, 
but it is not shown that he did anything to build America. 

Born in Maine in 1831, about half his fifty-six years were spent 
in New England, but he certainly did not help build that region 
of America. For two and a half years Kalloch occupied the pulpit 
of Boston’s Tremont Temple, America’s largest church, distinguish- 
ing himself as a bellicose opponent of Know Nothingism, a cham- 
pion of Free Soilism, and a persuasive Baptist pastor. Here he knew 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, Garrison, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and Richard Henry Dana, Jr., but Mr. Marberry ap- 
pears to overstate the relation in calling them his “friends.” Dana 
he came to know best of all as the lawyer who defended him in a 
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notorious trial for adultery. To this salacious case, which ended 
with a hung jury and a nolle prosequi, Mr. Marberry devotes al- 
most a quarter of his book. 

Through diligent search of old newspapers, Mr. Marberry traces 
Kalloch’s subsequent career: his sudden departure from Boston at 
the age of twenty-six, after he had been lovingly welcomed back to 
his pulpit; his two periods in Kansas where he indulged in land 
speculation, shady railroad ventures, and political maneuvers; his 
brief pastorates in New York, again at Tremont Temple, and in 
Kansas; and finally his remove to San Francisco where he stirred up 
new scandals. As pastor of the city’s largest church, Kalloch cap- 
tured the Workingmen’s Party to be elected mayor in a campaign 
punctuated by pistol shots. Although he weathered impeachment 
attempts, got his son acquitted of a murder charge, and had follow- 
ers as zealous as his enemies, Kalloch again left a place where he 
had made a reputation of a sort, this time to go to the backwoods 
of Washington, soon to die. 

Mr. Marberry presents Kalloch’s life in great detail, but he nei- 
ther affirms nor denies the allegations about his conduct, except to 
say that many of the charges “can be dismissed as editorial phlegm, 
pure poppycock.” The reader wishes that the author might have 
reached some conclusion as to what Kalloch really did; even more 
he wishes that the author had analyzed the causes of Kalloch’s be- 
havior. One of Kalloch’s strangest habits was his constant moving 
from a place where he had been involved in scandal but had been 
acquitted and lovingly endorsed by his many followers. Mr. Mar- 
berry accounts for this characteristic only by noting that “as one 
man gets dandruff, he got the itch—the itch to move on to a new 
life and a new frontier,” even though twice the “frontier” was 
Boston and New York. But if the book fails to make a case for Kal- 
loch as a builder of America and if it leaves the reader wondering 
what the man actually did and why he did it, Mr. Marberry presents 
an interesting account of a lively, lusty New Englander. He is ob- 


viously enamored of the rogue and his reader becomes enamored 


ae James D. Hart. 


The University of California. 
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The Social System of the Modern Factory. By W. Lloyd Warner and 
J. O. Low. Yankee City Series, Volume 4. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. Pp. xvi, 245. $3.00.) 


“Yankee City,” or Newburyport, is perhaps the most intensively 
investigated spot in the world. For more than fifteen years Pro- 
fessor Warner and his co-workers have been studying the complex 
social structure of this old town. Applying in a new way techniques 
attributed to social anthropology and comparative sociology, they 
have accumulated a vast quantity of data on the club member- 
ships, reading habits, and other attributes of 17,000 people. 
Though the results and techniques of the Yankee City Series have 
been vigorously criticized, many readers have found in their vol- 
umes new understanding of an extraordinarily subtle problem, the 
American class system. ; 

In their fourth volume the authors turn their heavy batteries 
on a new problem, the study of a strike. Why did all the workers 
in the principal industry of this tradition-minded, socially diverse, 
and hitherto unorganized town suddenly walk out at once? Why 
were they almost entirely successful in winning their demands and 
unionizing the industry? These are the two questions Professors 
Low and Warner have set themselves. 

The strike took place, like many others, in the depths of the de- 
pression, and most of the subjects interviewed explained it in 
terms of economic conditions. Yet the authors largely eliminate 
economic considerations from their study on two counts. First, 
some earlier depressions had produced no strikes; second, the last 
previous strike had taken place in a period of prosperity. 

This elimination seems casual and hasty. The authors do not 
ask whether previous depressions were more or less serious in their 
effects on the standard of living; in fact they present almost no 
wage and cost-of-living data whatever. The strike during prosperity 
seems less conclusive when they mention, in another connection, 
that it was unsuccessful. It would be allowable, of course, to elim- 
inate economic considerations for the purposes of a particular dis- 
cussion, but brushing them aside on these grounds seems to the 
reviewer seriously to affect the credibility of the results. 

After a brief and fairly conventional account of the strike’s 
immediate background, course, and outcome, the authors present 
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a summary of the town’s history, from the fabulous sailing-ship days 
through the period of industrialization. Relying admittedly to a 
large extent on two works by a standard historian and a labor econo- 
mist respectively, they trace briefly the familiar evolution from 
handicraft to machine, from the family unit via the letting-out 
system to the factory, from family control to control by the local 
capitalist, and finally to dependence on the New York market. It 
is in the social aspects of this change in technology and organiza- 
tion that the authors find their chief explanations of the strike, and 
it is this change, they announce, that most of their detailed research 
serves to illuminate. 

Division of labor, they point out, has operated to increase man- 
agement’s control, to lessen the social solidarity of labor, and to 
decrease job security. By the time of the strike, few skilled jobs re- 
mained, and the simple operations performed by most workers gave 
them no training for promotion. Wages did not vary primarily with 
degree of skill, but with other characteristics of the workers such 
as sex, age, and “social solidarity”; or with characteristics of the job 
such as capability of speed-up, or, interestingly, prestige inherited 
from earlier stages of industrial development. Denied the hope of 
a rise in status offered by the earlier craft hierarchy, the shoe worker 
“and his kind” were, according to the authors, “ready for any mass 
movement which would strike at those they charged, in their own 
minds, with the responsibility for their present unhappy condi- 
tion.” (The book repeatedly implies that the strikers acted on ir- 
rational impulses, an interpretation perhaps traceable to neglect of 
economic data.) 

Professors Warner and Low lay great, and somewhat repetitive, 
stress on local traditions regarding the benevolence, public-spirit- 
edness, and fairness of the earlier local employers. Yankee City, 
they point out, continually contrasts this beautiful memory with 
the lack of local responsibility characteristic of the New York “out- 
siders” who have recently come into partial control. This contrast, 
they believe, accounts in large part for the increased solidarity of 
the employees and the lack of a strong local support for the em- 
ployers. It even explains the tactical ineptitude of the local mana- 
gers and remaining independent owners, who were conscious, 
during the strike, of their own lack of power and prestige in com- 
parison to previous employing generations. 
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To describe the old and new employers, the authors make use 
of the composite sketch, a technique used effectively in earlier 
volumes. One notes, however, that in the sketches of the bygone 
giants, “Caleb Choate,” “Godfrey Weatherby,” and “William 
Pierce,” they make use largely of local memories. They admit, to 
be sure, that these memories are probably not entirely reliable. 
But the sketches of “Moses Bronstein,” ‘““David Schulberg,” and the 
other “foreign” capitalists and their agents are drawn from recent 
actuality. Xenophobia and anti-Semitism are important facts and 
worthy of investigation, but surely it is somewhat unscientific to 
juxtapose recent actuality and rose-colored tradition without pro- 
viding ample corrective analysis. By the time of the strike, say the 
authors, 


The workers and managers in the shoe industry had lost their sense of worth 
and mutual loyalty. No longer were they men who had a common way of life 
in which each did what he had to do and, in so doing, worked for himself and 
for the well-being of all. 

The implications in this statement concerning the state of affairs 
before the loss of local control, that is in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, are based in the book on little but tradition. They certainly 
do not square with other impressions of life in New England in- 
dustrial towns of that era. 

Applying in one chapter the techniques of class analysis devel- 
oped in earlier volumes, the authors endeavor to demonstrate that 
shoe-workers have suffered a “loss of status.” At the time of the 
strike the employees belonged to the town’s three lower classes, but 
they had less contact with members of the classes above them 
than did other lower-class citizens. They tended, in fact, to gravi- 
tate in their social lives toward the fifth, or “upper-lower” level. 
This tendency is ingeniously, if not conclusively demonstrated by 
analysis of association memberships. Again, however, there is no 
corresponding data on previous periods and for that reason the au- 
thors seem hardly justified in using such temporal terms as “the 
emergence of an industrial working class.” Did the “loss” of status 
they emphasize so much take place only in the period immediately 
before the strike? 

This emphasis on the division of labor and its effects on security 
and social mobility is not particularly new. Divorced from econom- 
ic data, it hardly presents a complete explanation for the outbreak 
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and success of a strike that took place in 1933. However, some as- 
pects of this familiar development are freshly and interestingly 
documented by these researches. 

In the final section of the book, a “Blue Print of Tomorrow” the 
authors take leave of the strike, of Yankee City, and of the scien- 
tific restraint so admirably promised in their first volume. They 
start, to be sure, from their well-documented research into the loss, 
or rather the present lack, of social mobility. This lack is character- 
istic, they state, not only of Yankee City but of America, and is 
spreading from the factory even to the school system. From this 
doubtless correct and verifiable statement they proceed to an asser- 
tion that the hierarchical character of this and other societies will 
continue to increase, because “Collaboration among men is im- 
possible without group leaders.” They are sure that “the social 
distance between the top and bottom will be extended.” 

Management and labor will each continue to increase its power 
and internal unity. Either one must crush the other or else govern- 
ment must act as arbiter. This latter tendency, they say, will prob- 
ably endure in America until “the opposing forces now focused 
in the conflict of capital and labor are controlled or express them- 
selves in some other form.” 

The possible meaning of this cryptic prophecy is illuminated in 
the book’s final passage, in which the authors point to “the great in- 
ternational capitalistic enterprises, often monopolistic in charac- 
ter,” which have succeeded in crossing national lines. Attacks on 
such systems, they say, are “rearguard battles which only delay the 
advance.” The existing “international economic systems” (evidently 
this still means cartels) “must, after adjusting to new social controls, 
ultimately triumph,” but they will be secure only when they “are 
complemented by church, associational, and political hierarchies.” 
Whatever forms these final, universal social organizations will take, 
the authors predict “with certainty” that they will be more hier- 
archical than those now in existence. 

From the investigation of a strike in a small New England city 
to this sweeping prognostication is a road this reviewer cannot 
follow. Where the Yankee City authors use their own vast data 
and tried techniques to illuminate limited problems they produce 
interesting results; they contribute to our understanding of labor 
relations in New England and even (with distinct qualifications) 
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in the nation. Where, on the other hand, they draw vast conclu- 
sions from economic history without real historical or economic 
analysis, they go badly astray. Proponents of new sociological 
techniques insist, with admirable courage and determination, that 
it is possible to apply scientific method to social studies. Why do 
so many of them expect, unlike other scientists, to get all the an- 


swers at once? 
Henry F. May. 


Scripps College. 


Journalism in the United States. By Robert W. Jones. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1947. Pp. 728. $7.50.) 


The fat, fact-filled history of journalism which Professor Jones 
of the University of Washington has written appears six years after 
Frank Luther Mott’s American Journalism and ten years after 
Alfred McClung Lee’s The Daily Newspaper in America. The pub- 
lishers claim the distinctions for the new volume that it alone in- 
cludes the years of the second World War and that it deals with 
some aspects of journalism “which have been either ignored or 
treated lightly, among them country weeklies and their influence 
in recent decades and the neglected subject of women in journal- 
ism.” (An airy dismissal, that, of Ishbel Ross’s monumental Ladies 
of the Press.) 

“The history of newspapering in the United States is a lively 
narrative,” Professor Jones begins promisingly. ““To get the broad 
picture, to see the moving pageant, to relate cause and event—this 
was the objective.” 

The early chapters fill the bill with some success, tracing the réle 
of the press in the achievement of nationality, in political leader- 
ship, in the mid-century era of expansion, in the Civil War and the 
subsequent prosperity, crash and recovery. All this, of course, has 
been done effectively before and Professor Jones gracefully ac- 
knowledges his debt to Hudson, Payne, Bleyer, Buckingham, and 
Thomas. 

The final chapters, undiscriminatingly lumped under the omni- 
bus heading, “Recent Decades,” begin with a detailed discussion of 
schools of journalism. One begins to wonder about the sense of 
proportion that allots twenty-five pages to this subject and only a 
paragraph or so each to such significant modern developments as 
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Henry Luce’s journalistic techniques, the American Newspaper 
Guild, the Nieman Fellowships, the burgeoning of the syndicated 
columnists. Critics of the modern press and its performance—in a 
year in which the Freedom of the Press Commission reported its 
findings and such penetrating books as Your Newspaper and The 
Wayward Press have appeared—get no serious consideration what- 
ever. 

The central theme, in so far as Journalism in the United States 
follows one, is illustrated in the passages devoted to P. T. Barnum, 
the showman, and Robert Bonner, the first multiple-page adver- 
tiser. “In a very real sense, the two ‘promoters’ of the period, Bar- 
num and Bonner, had a lasting effect on American journalism,” 
Professor Jones writes in all seriousness. “If the press is to escape 
control, governmental or factional, it must have sources of income 
which cannot be stopped, sources which guarantee its freedom 
from censorship. This, in fact, the American press has, because of 
wide circulation and advertising patronage. No one group can 
gain control of a newspaper which has such a broad base of sup- 
port. ... Big advertising volume, first attained in the mid-century 
of expansion, encouraged the independent newspaper which strove 
to appeal to all parties and all interests, because big circulation 
meant increased advertising. Barnum and Bonner, though not 
intentionally, became two of the leading guarantors of independent 
journalism in the United States, as well as trail blazers for adver- 
tisers and publicity directors of future decades.” 

Professor Jones leaves the reader with the impression that he 
finished his book in a hurry. Long excerpts from other sources are 
offered in toto, undigested and unanalyzed. Such unrelated subjects 
as tabloids, carrier pigeons, advertising receipts, consumer move- 
ments, promotion associations, living standards, solace for the love- 
lorn and the death of William Allen White are tossed into the 
hopper, helter-skelter. Silence Dogood appears as Dogwood; Gard- 
ner Cowles as Gardiner. The book is inadequately indexed. 

An alert rewrite man and a conscientious copyreader might have 
made this a more usable book. There is still need for a better organ- 
ized history, of greater insight and less bulk, one that would ac- 
tually do what Professor Jones says he set out to do: “get the broad 
picture, see the moving pageant, relate cause and event.” 


New York University. KENNETH N. STEWART. 
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America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brooks Adams. With a New 
Evaluation by Marquis W. Childs. (New York and London: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1947. Pp. 194. $2.50.) 


Harper’s reissue of America’s Economic Supremacy by Brooks 
Adams, first published in 1goo, seems rather belated in 1947. 
Adams's speculations sounded more “modern” five years ago when 
the Luce publications were popularizing the science of geopoli- 
tics. Nevertheless, Marquis W. Childs, who provides a long and 
rather diffuse introduction, does not exaggerate Adams's clair- 
voyance and his sometimes astonishing insights, and if some of 
Childs’s assumptions are questionable in his prefatory “Evalu- 
ation,” his comments on the contemporary implications of Adams’s 
diagnosis are usually thoughtful and to the point. 

The volume itself consists of five of the original six essays which 
document more specifically some of the generalizations Adams 
first made in his best known work, The Law of Civilization and 
Decay. His argument, boiled down, is roughly this: America’s drift 
toward economic supremacy, augured by the movement of the 
money centers from Lombard Street to Wall Street, is proceeding 
as relentlessly as a glacier. After Spain’s collapse and Britain’s slow 
decay, America can expand eastward in the direction of Russia’s 
menacing land mass. “Whether we like it or not, we are forced to 
compete for the seat of international exchanges, or, in other words, 
for the sea of empire.” In several generations, the United States 
will turn the Pacific into a private inland sea, with Manila as her 
chief base lying athwart the paths of trade. To maintain an empire 
of these dimensions, he declares, “presupposes an organization 
perfect in proportion to the weight it must support and the friction 
it must endure; and it is the perfection of this organization, both 
military and civil, which must be the task for the next fifty years.” 
If a European coalition (Russia and Germany) succeeds in occupy- 
ing and exploiting northern China with its enormous coal and iron 
deposits, then America’s position will in turn become “eccentric” 
and the seat of world authority move once more to the East. Our 
strategy thus remains clear: to collectivize ourselves and to circum- 
vent the ambitions of our “deadly and determined” adversaries by 
diplomacy or war. 

One chapter of the original edition, entitled “Natural Selection in 
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Literature,” is deliberately omitted by Mr. Childs on the grounds 
“that it seemed to be a piece of literary criticism irrelevant to the 
main objective of the book.” Actually this essay on the writings of 
Scott and Dickens is extremely relevant to an understanding of 
Adams’s grandiose plan for American hegemony; in it he displays 
a romantic preference for the pre-industrial world of Scott with its 
glorification of the chivalric virtues, and a complementary revul- 
sion from the post-archaic or commercial age of Dickens which 
places a premium on caution and cunning and makes obsolete the 
heroic martial traits Adams missed so sorely in his own culture. He 
hoped that his imperialistic friends in Washington might supplant 
the ignoble bankers and create an America where military attri- 
butes would again emerge and men of Adams’s talents and tempera- 
ment occupy their rightful place in the nation’s counsels. In omit- 
ting this brilliant and romantic piece, Mr. Childs has unwittingly 
distorted the picture of Brooks Adams, who far from viewing the 
changes in the world “with a bleak detachment that owes some- 
thing to his New England origins,” remained until his death the 


impassioned partisan and prophet. DANIEL AARON 
Smith College. 


Richard Hildreth. By Donald E. Emerson. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXIV, Number 2. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1946. 
Pp. 181. $2.00.) 


What emerges from the pages of this conscientious and useful 
monograph is less a portrait of the historian than a series of ques- 
tions respecting his accomplishments and relation to his times. 
Hildreth achieved less personal integration with the social and 
political movements of the first half of the last century than did 
many others. The great bulk of his writings has been dissipated in 
the currents of old polemics. His figure does not emerge clearly 
out of significant contemporary controversies. Yet perhaps the most 
striking and suggestive feature of his career was his ambition: he 
burned to set his stamp upon the age, and planned what amounted 
to nothing less than a systematic interpretation of social behavior 
which, moreover, was intended to have general application and 
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particular impact. Hildreth worked himself several times into 
physical breakdowns occasioned by too arduous application to his 
studies and crusades. Yet he never achieved distinction; and his 
multi-volumed History of the United States—for which he is best 
remembered—has probably been used more often than studied, 
and respected more often than read. 

Why should the utopian thought of his time (with which Hil- 
dreth was impatient) continue to arrest our attention, while his 
attempts to arrive at fundamental understandings does not? Hil- 
dreth was aware that his history had failed to establish his authority 
in intellectual affairs. He called his Theory of Politics to the at- 
tention of those of his critics who accused him of being a mere an- 
nalist, of lacking a philosophy. A reading of this volume, however, 
of his Theory of Morals, and of other consciously philosophic 
writings, though they show a mind earnestly concerned with the 
sources of human activity and its control, too rarely satisfy. There 
is in them, to be sure, a vigor and clarity of purpose which whets 
interest, and a direction which appeals to the modern mind. He had 
a historical awareness of change; he advocated a distribution of 
democratic opportunities, and not merely a tinkering with polit- 
ical machinery; his vision of an “Age of the People” seems a prelude 
to more recent pronouncements. But, as Mr. Emerson observes, 
his theory was not often penetrating, and he assumed the points 
which were to be proved. Most important, he lacked a grasp of 
native, sociological detail which might have brought his arguments 
into arresting focus. In his critique of organized religion, he em- 
ployed eighteenth-century rationalism at a time when scientific 
techniques and investigations were developing more formidable 
challenges. As a result, he offended supporters of the status quo 
without winning adherents among disinterested inquirers. 

Hildreth enjoyed a certain amount of prestige among abolition- 
ists. The Slave, or Memoirs of Archy Moore, the first, full-blown 
anti-slavery novel in America (1836), was well-received by them, 
though it can scarcely be mentioned with Uncle Tom’s Cabin for 
influence; and Despotism in America (1840) also contributed to 
the growing anti-slavery literature. More cannot be said for them. 
Hildreth learned a utilitarianism from Bentham which dampened 
the moral force of his humane convictions, without impressing the 
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practical men of his generation. What George Fitzhugh, the slavery 
apologist did for the South, Hildreth tried, less successfully, to do 
for the North. Without doubt, he was a pioneer in trying to in- 
terpret the whirlwind in which all found themselves. Others, how- 


ever, directed it. 
Louts FILLER. 


Antioch College. 











SHORT NOTICES 





Testament of Happiness. Letters of Annie Oakes Huntington. 
Edited by Nancy Byrd Turner. (Portland, Maine: The Anthoen- 
sen Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 235.) 


As Miss Turner, the editor of these letters, has commented, 
Annie Oakes Huntington was a human being who possessed “a 
sixth sense of life.” It amounts to an abiding sense of wonder which 
never becomes dulled into the rigidity of those who have outlived 
surprise. Thus, through the world of hills and lakes and sunset and 
ocean, through the life of trees, plants, animals, all weaving a rich 
New England fabric, runs a persistent golden thread, a kind of 
Wordsworthian ecstasy of child-like response to the mystery and 
marvel of life. “She seemed,” wrote Miss Turner, “by a queer para- 
dox, to have a sort of joyful, secret pact with life, and yet find her- 
self unable to keep the secret.” 

There is, however, a more specific, almost documentary interest. 
In addition to recording a personal capacity to find the humanly 
and even dramatically significant in the marvelous common-places 
of experience, the book is a kind of Collector’s Notebook, fragrant 
with pine-scented Specimen Days of the New England of the last 
sixty years. Thus we find amusing candid-camera shots of the so- 
cial and cultural life of Boston and New York, during the writer’s 
girlhood; simple but sensitive depictions of the country; nature 
notes—the writer, an informal “naturalist,” lived with trees, until 
the evergreens, pines, hemlocks, aspens became personages for her 
affection and whimsey. And alternating with the humor is a char- 
acteristic New England “high-mindedness,” which disciplines life 
into form, even in minute matters, and which finds frequent ex- 
pression in a homely philosophizing. Something of the spirit of 
Emerson, Thoreau, John Burroughs is modestly here, as well as 
some contemporaneous figures, Mrs. Deland, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Nathan H. Dole, Seton Thompson. 

The last years are shadowed by the writer’s illness and by the 
second World War. But it is all met with humor, tolerance, cour- 
age. For here again is the tough New England psyche which tri- 
umphs over not only the objective world, but that most obdurate 
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of all continents, the unruly Self. This book is good reading for 
those whose horizons are dull and who are in need of reassurance 
of the ever-present Drama; and for psyches too apt to accept them- 
selves as The Neurotic Personality of our Time. 


- : LoutseE DAUNER. 
Butler University. 


American Dreams: A Study of American Utopias. By Vernon L. 
Parrington, Jr. (Providence: Brown University Press. 1947. Pp. 
viii, 234. $4.00.) 


Mr. Parrington’s study of American Utopias is at its best in its 
report on Bellamy and the various quasi-Bellamys and counter- 
Bellamys who appeared in the wake of Looking Backward. He digs 
up imitations and rebuttals apparently unknown to Morgan, and 
the result is a more detailed picture of the utopian controversies of 
the nineties than is available elsewhere. For the rest, the book 
suffers from a looseness in the definition of the word Utopia—so 
much so that it often appears as if the pre- and post-Bellamy por- 
tions were tacked on hastily in order to give an impression of com- 
plete coverage. At the start, the author tends to treat the idea of 
America itself as Utopia and to deal with American versions of the 
Kingdom of God, but both these themes are soon dropped. He is 
inconsistent in his attitude toward satire: it is hard to see, for 
example, why Ezekiel Sanford’s The Humours of Eutopia should 
make the grade, and Cooper’s The Monikins not. Sometimes it is 
hard to tell where Jules Verne leaves off and Utopia begins: why is 
W. N. Harben’s The Land of the Changing Sun Utopian, and not 
Frank Stockton’s The Great Stone of Sardis, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ Pellucidar series or even Buck Rogers? The twentieth- 
century treatment is particularly sketchy and capricious, taking up 
books like Hilton’s Lost Horizon and ignoring writings more clear- 
ly in the Utopian genre, like Gabriel Over the White House. And 
nowhere does Mr. Parrington make more than a perfunctory at- 
tempt to link up the Utopias and the social and intellectual back- 
ground. American Dreams contains much valuable material; but, 
with more systematic and rigorous treatment, it might have been 


a far more illuminating book. 
8 ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Harvard University. 











OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queen, by Leicester Bradner. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 190. $.75.) 
Leicester Bradner attempts to show Spenser, not as the popularly supposed 
“bookish, high-brow poet,” but as an “Elizabethan man of action and em- 
pire builder” as well as a “master of words.” 
Historical New Hampshire, New Hampshire Historical Society, 
April, 1948. 
Contains an article on King James and His Council of New England, and 
an account of the first planting of New Hampshire. 
The Portrait of a Lady, by Henry James. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xxix, 645. $2.45.) 


The first James novel to be included in the World’s Classics Series. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. VII, 
No. 2. April, 1948. 

The leading article is an account of Old Rocky Point, which for nearly a 
century was “the most popular shore resort on Narragansett Bay for a day’s 
outing.” 

The Roosevelt Era, edited by Milton Crane, with a Foreword by 
Jonathan Daniels. (New York: Boni and Gaer, 1948. Pp. ix, 626. 
$4-75-) 

A collection of stories and literary selections from eminent writers, which 
covers the American scene from the time of the depression to the recent war. 

The Standard Book of Letter Writing, by Lillian Eichler Watson. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. xvii, 626. $5.00.) 


A new book on the epistolary art, which has always been a subject of in- 
terest to New Englanders. 
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